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Now 

It's a satisfying 
decision. 




Like many people you may recently 
have switched to a lower tar cigarette, with 
milder flavor. 

But as your tastes have changed, you 
may have found yourself reaching for a 
cigarette even lower in tar. An ultra-low tar 
alternative that satisfies your new tastes 
in smoking. 

Then the decision is Now. 

Now has only 2 mg. tar. And bear this 
in mind: today’s Now has the most satisfying 
taste in any cigarette 
so low in tar. 


Only 2 mg tar. Significantly lower than 98% of all cigarettes sold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. "tar", .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 










Since when 
do you drink 

Jim Beam? 


“Since I got the big picture!* 



SINCE I73S 


the WORLD'S FTNISr bourbon 


KENTUCKY * * STRAIGHT 

bourbon whiskey 

‘Distilled and bottled by 


suits **#** 0 


** CLERMONT • BE, 
KENTUCKY 

7 50 ml (25.4 fI.Q2 
none genuine without my 


Pat McCloud, TV Producer. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 80 PROOF DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT, BEAM, KY. 


reopie m<e raT enjoy 
smooth, light, mellow Jim Beam 
for exactly the same reason 
you do: taste. 

For six uninterrupted 
generations now, the Beam 
family has been making the 
World’s Finest Bourbon. 

People like you 
have been drinking 
Beam since 1795. 



















CRIME IS I0CKMG 

UP AMERICA.H 


Making us more cau- KZ 
tious. Less spontaneous. 

We at Commercial Union 
are very concerned I \ 

about the impact crime 
is having on the quality of life 
in America. 

Concerned also that crimes 
such as theft and vandalism to 
property increase insurance 
losses... as do other types of 
stealing. Padded auto collision 
claims, for example. And when 
losses increase, insurance rates 
go up. Last year alone fraudu¬ 
lent claims may have increased 
the average insurance premium 
15 % or more. 

So who ends up paying for 
the false claims ... the stolen 
bicycles? As well as the hot 
goods that people buy ? 


We all do. Each year, be¬ 
cause of crime, we pay more for 
insurance premiums, products 
and services. And we wind up 
with less personal freedom. 

What can we do? We can 
start to take action. 

At Commercial Union, 
we’re taking action against in¬ 
surance fraud which will help 
us keep down the cost of your 
insurance. For example, we’ve 
created a special investigative 
unit that is expected to save 
over a million dollars each year 
from being paid in false claims. 
This unit is currently a pilot 
project in a large, metropolitan 
area, but we plan to extend this 
concept to other cities as well. 


But your help is 
vital, too. One reason 
certain crimes are 
rampant today is be¬ 
cause of increasing 
social indifference. Changing 
the social attitudes of a nation, 
however, can begin in your 
neighborhood. Let people know 
you don’t approve of any form 
of theft or vandalism. Discuss 
crime problems with your 
neighbors. Write your views 
to state legislators. For more 
suggestions, write for our free 
booklet. 

Help Unlock America... 
take action against crime. 


your independent 


Insurance /agent 


Commercial Union 

Box 41.7, Cathedral Station 
Boston, Ma. 02118 
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Namath has a new game plan: to score in the 
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Cover photograph by Harry Benson 
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Some Things 
Just Feel 
Right 


Slender, balanced, 
distinctive-Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 

In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold-from $7.50 
to $150.00.* 
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Margaret Trudeau 

Thank you for a splendid article on the 
controversial Margaret Trudeau (PEO¬ 
PLE, Sept. 4). You presented her as 
she really is, a bubbly, talented, unpre¬ 
dictable lady who will not be chained 
to a rewardless life of no challenges. 

In a world where many of her counter¬ 
parts have turned to the bottle, she has 
turned to life. Maggie will make it. 
Michael Bondy 
Windsor, Ont. 

Why, why did you waste six precious 
pages as well as your prestigious cov¬ 
er on a “flaky, undisciplined bird”? 
She’s an embarrassment to our coun¬ 
try and Prime Minister Trudeau. No 
wonder he often manages to be out of 
town when she visits. 

Peggy Losie 
Victoria, B.C. 

I must applaud Margaret’s honesty. 

She apparently realizes, as does most 
of the world, that her most positive fea¬ 
ture is her “bum”—not her brain. 

Susan O’Neill 
Pewaukee, Wis. 

Jon “Bowzer” Bauman 

Having looked forward to your feature 
on Sha Na Na, I eagerly turned to the 
designated page. Lo and behold, there 
was Bowzer and Bowzer’s blue-blood¬ 
ed wife and the Bowzers’ bitsy bed. 
Cute. Now, tell me about Santini, Den¬ 
ny, Dirty Dan and Johnny Contrado 
(who never misses a note). 

Melissa Verdugo 
Westchester, Calif. 



Stamappers Danna (left) and Andreason 

Martin Mull 

In your Martin Mull kidnapping item in 
Chatter, you referred to the abductors 
as “well-dressed, middle-aged wom¬ 
en.” Well-dressed, yes, but please, 
middle-aged? At ages 26 & 27? 
Marianne Danna 
Justine Andreason 
Dallas 

Steven Lerner and Angel Dust 

Your article on PCP is yet another en¬ 
try in the growing body of “scare 
tactic” reports on a drug whose aver¬ 
age user has been little studied. As a 
social scientist who has done research 
on PCP users, I am offended by arti¬ 
cles which emphasize only the drug’s 
most adverse effects. I am also uncom¬ 
fortably reminded of past unsuccessful 
and unsubstantiated campaigns 
against marijuana and LSD. 

Katherine A. Carlson, Ph.D. 
Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse Institute 
University of Washington 
Seattle 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 



NEXT WEEK 

‘Battlestar Galactica’: blast-off or rip-off? 

Pursued by evil Cylons (and Star Wars lawsuits), Lome Greene and a youthful 
crew hunt for a bonanza in the most expensive TV program ever 


Bobby Kennedy Jr. 
hustles his book 

Then there’s the TV interviewer 
who asked, “Did you feel bad 
when your father was killed?” 


Geraldine Chaplin isn’t 
just Charlie’s daughter 

Thanks to her mate, Spanish director 
Carlos Saura, and U.S. director 
Robert Altman, she’s a hit on her own 
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The Beautiful Fragrance by Revlon 







Share it 


Mix with the very best anytime. Try Mr and Mrs "T" 
Bloody Mary Mix. You can enjoy it at home as well 
as Hyatt Hotels, Host international and wholly 
owned Ramada inns. 

Look for other Mr and Mrs "T"cocktail mixes atyour 
favorite store. 


Mr and Mrs "T" Products 

El Segundo, California 90245 
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ASK ANY STEREO BUFF 
ABOUT PHILIPS 4 NEW 
RECEIVERS. 


We’re not afraid of your questions, because we’ve got the 
right answers. We want you to learn all you can about receivers. 
Then you’ll know how really good our new receivers are. So go 
ahead, ask the experts about Philips’ new line of receivers. 



*Mfg. suggested retail price. 



Power—How Much Is Enough! 

Stereo buffs know that you match the power output of a 
receiver to the room it’s playing in. Too little power and the 
sound is weak. Too much and you’re buying power you’ll 
never use. All four new Philips receivers can fill any room in 
your home with clear, natural sound. From our efficient new 
AH 784 receiver all the way up to our big, powerful new 
AH 787 receiver. Philips gives you the choice you need, to fit 
your needs. 

Distortion—Can You Really Hear It! 

Distortion is what you don’t want to hear when you’re 
listening to a record, tape or radio program. You want the 
sound to be clean, clear and accurate—just the way it was 
recorded. Nobody can completely eliminate distortion. But 
al) four of our receivers, from the AH 784, with 20 watts per 
channel, minimum RMSt, all the way to our AH 787, with 
60 watts per channel, minimum RMSt, are rated at less 
than 0.1 % total harmonic distortion from 20Hz to 
20kHz t. And that translates into virtually inaudible 
distortion. So the sound you get is clean, clear and accurate 
— just the way it was recorded. And that’s remarkable. 

Is There Any More I Have To Know! 

There sure is. We haven’t even begun to discuss the 
Phase Locked Loop Multiplex Decoder and what it does for 
your FM reception. But take heart. You can learn all you need 
to know about buying stereo equipment by dialing one toll- 
free number. just call 800-243-5000* and we’ll send you a 
free copy of our brand new, fact-filled, informative brochure, 
“Ask us about high fidelity. We know.” 

Prepared by Philips engineers it gives you all 
the right questions to ask, so you can get all 
the right information you need. 

When you’ve got the right answers, 
you can answer all the questions. 

*ln Connecticut Call 1-800-882-6500. 

t Measured pursuant of Federal Trade Commission trade regulation rule 
on power output claims for amplifiers 

EVERYONE WHO KNOWS, KNOWS 

PHILIPS 

High Fidelity Laboratories. Ltd. 


































STANDARD: AM radio. Sport steering 
wheel. Brushed aluminum accents. 


The 1979 Chevy Monza. 
Besides giving you sporty looks 
at a reasonable price, the new 
Chevy Monza 2+2 also gives you 
a whole lot of standard features. 
More Car. 

New standard features for ’79: 

• Tinted glass • AM radio • Sport 
steering wheel • Shift console 

• Body side moldings 
Still standard: 

• White-stripe tires • Newly 
designed high-back front 
bucket seats • Full wheel covers 


• Cut-pile carpeting • Four-speed 
manual transmission • Front disc 
brakes • Four-foot-wide hatch 


STANDARD: Full Coil 
suspension system. 


• High Energy Ignition system 

• Delco Freedom battery • Body 
by Fisher • Extensive anti- 


four-speed transmission. 


corrosion treatments • Cigarette 
lighter • And more. 

Less Money. 

And it’s all for an amazingly 
low price that’s actually less than 
what last year’s Monza would 
have cost with the same equip- 



STANDARD: White-stripe 


tires and wheel covers. 


STANDARD: High-back bucket seats. 


















nent—based on Manufacturer’s 
Suggested Retail Prices. 

More Ricks. 

Sut it’s one thing to look sporty 
and quite another to live up to it. 
Dn that score, Monza excels. The 
VIonza 2+2 is more kicks this 


STANDARD: Bumper rub 
strips, front and rear. 




STANDARD: Body side moldings. 


year with its expanded list of 
standard equipment, including a 
sport steering wheel, a radio and 
a shift console. More kicks with 
its new higher output standard 
2.5 Litre 4-cylinder engine (or 


available V6 or V8). Even more 
kicks with an upgraded level of 
quality in vinyl interior trim, and 
newly designed high-back 
front bucket seats. This year, 
Chevy Monza just might redefine 


STANDARD: Tinted glass. 


STANDARD: Wide hatch. 


your idea of what a sporty car 
should be. 

So come on. Get behind the 
wheel of a new Chevy Monza 
and get more car, more kicks for 
less money. Talk to your Chevy 
dealer about buying or leasing 
the new Chevy Monza. 

Monza is equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer 
for details. 



STANDARD: Fold-down 
rear seat. 
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VIRGINIA 

SUMS 

Slimmer than the fat cigarettes men smoke. 


16mg"tar" 0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReportMay'78 


YouVecome 
a long way baby. 


VIRGINIA 

SLIMS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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He has been in and out of hospitals 
—both for treatment for PCP and for 
second- and third-degree burns suf¬ 
fered while trying to make the stuff. 
Trouble with the law and abuse to his 
family was only the beginning of a 10- 
month ordeal. The stories I could 
tell about what angel dust did to a per¬ 
son who was loved by everyone who 
set eyes on him! 

Name witheld 
Burbank, Calif. 

Your article needs to be distributed 
throughout schools and homes every¬ 
where. Lerner is quite accurate. I had 
one experience with PCP. I was old 
enough (19) to realize I should never 
do it again. 

G.F. 

Dallas 

Midge Costanza 

Regarding the handling of the Midge 
Costanza affair by the Carter “good ole 


CONTINUED 

boys”: tacky, tacky, tacky. Her reac¬ 
tion and final words, “I leave with a 
sense of dignity and self-respect”: 
classy, classy, classy. 

Sylvia Teach 

Lake San Marcos, Calif. 

F. Lee Bailey 

“She had an excellent defense and 
should be grateful.” If Patricia Hearst 
had had an excellent defense she 
would be grateful—and free. 

Rita Hoffman 
Denver 

Bruce Boxleitner 

The “country bumpkin” sure has got it! 
Sigh, I’m a fan for life. 

R. Rice 
Milwaukee 

Bruce Boxleitner couldn’t possibly 
have grown up “... riding a pony of my 
own.” Your picture illustrated the most 
laughably atrocious horseman ever 


to imitate a cowboy. With his arm 
afloppin’ and his feet and seat aboun- 
cin’ clear of stirrups and saddle every 
stride, no wonder his wife had to 
give him a hot bath. That wasn’t “des¬ 
ert fever,” that was saddle sores. 
Norman Baker 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Picks & Pans 

Where is the paper bag that Pete 
Frampton and the Bee Gees can’t act 
their way out of? Probably over your 
film critic’s head while he/she was 
viewing Sgt. Pepper. 

C. Sadoff 
Middletown, Del. 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the ed¬ 
itors, but we regret that because of the 
volume of mail received, we cannot ac¬ 
knowledge them. Letters for publica¬ 
tion should be addressed to PEOPLE, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 10020. 



"Horowitz-Live!” 
The New York 
Philharmonic, 
Zubin Mehta 
conducting. 
Sunday, September 24, 
onNBC-TV 

Sunday, September 24—live from Lincoln Center—the 
legendary pianist Vladimir Horowitz performs Rachman- 
inoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor with the New 
York Philharmonic under the direction of its Music 
Director, Zubin Mehta. 

And, starting in 1979, and continuing for the next 
several years, the Bell System will sponsor the tours 
of some of America's finest symphony orchestras, 
reaching cities, towns and universities across the 
land. Watch for performance dates in your area. 

Sunday, Sept. 24, 5-6 p.m., EDT, NBC-TY 

Check your local newspapers for radio simulcast information. 



Bell System 
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Break the ice with 
someone special. 
Play them the new 
Dan Hill album, 
“Frozen in the 

Night”. 


Featuring Dan Hill’s 
new hit,“All I See 
Is Your Face”. 


FROM 2CTH CENTURY- FOX RECORDS &. TAPES 



A checklist of this week’s noteworthy TV shows, books, 
movies, records and other happenings. 



□ WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


IN THE BEGINNING (PREMIERE) 

CBS (8:30 p.m. ET) 

For McLean Stevenson, whose career faltered af¬ 
ter he left M*A *S*H, this is a missed chance. He 
effectively plays a priest running a slum mission 
with Priscilla (A Chorus Line) Lopez, a sister-with- 
a-past. But it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for such a shoddily written 
series to enter the kingdom of Nielsen. 

CHARLIE’S ANGELS 
ABC (9 p.m. ET) 

The prodigal angel—Farrah Fawcett-Majors—re¬ 
turns for the first of three scheduled guest shots. 

VEGA$ (PREMIERE) 

ABC (10 p.m. ET) 

As a one-shot in April, Vega$ showed royally flush 
in the ratings, so ABC has made it a series. Robert 
Urich (a Burt Reynolds discovery) is shamus 
Dan Tanna. 

□ FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

WHO’S WATCHING THE KIDS (PREMIERE) 
NBC (8:30 p.m. ET) 

Two Vegas showgirls (Caren Kaye and Lynda 
Goodfriend) and a TV reporter (Larry Breeding) 
raise two kids (Scott Baio and Tammy Lauren). 
Lorrie Mahaffey (page 115) plays a singer. 

The show has reportedly been de-sexed (it used 
to be called Legs) to suit the New Silverman Era. 

THE BAD NEWS BEARS 
ABC (9 p.m. ET) 

Walter Matthau and Tatum O’Neal coach and pitch 
for a kids’ ball team. But TV has sent the 1976 mov¬ 
ie’s foul mouth to the showers for scrubbing. 

□ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
APPLE PIE (PREMIERE) 

ABC (8:30 p.m. ET) 

This slick sitcom is as American as Norman Lear. 
His factory created the Depression-era clan who 
found each other in want ads. It’s a cute 
conceit, and Rue McClanahan (Vivian Harmon in 
Maude) and Dabney Coleman (the mayor in Mary 
Hartman) are super as Mom and Pop. 

THE AMERICAN GIRLS (PREMIERE) 

CBS (9 p.m. ET) 

They’re two dishy TV investigative reporters. In the 
pilot, while reporting on lake surfers in Arizona, 
one said, “The bikinis alone ought to be worth 10 
share points.” Seldom has a line of dialogue so 
concisely gotten a show’s motivation off its chest. 

□ SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
HOROWITZ—LIVE! 

NBC (5 p.m. ET) 

Still celebrating the 50th anniversary of his 1928 
American debut, Vladimir Horowitz, nearly 74, 
gives his first live TV performance, playing Rach¬ 
maninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3 in D Minor with 
the New York Philharmonic under Zubin Mehta. 



Debra Clinger, left, and Priscil¬ 
la Barnes investigate the surf 
in The American Girls. 


MARY (PREMIERE) 

CBS (8 p.m. ET) 

Mary Tyler Moore, whose variety shows have been 
sluggish, tries Carol Burnett’s repertory company 
format. Her formidable cast includes Dick Shawn 
and Swoosie Kurtz. But they may be zapped by 
the time-slot foe: Battlestar Galactica. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
NBC (9 p.m. ET) 

Marilyn Hassett portrays Jill Kinmont, an Olympic- 
class skier paralyzed in a fall, in this 1975 movie. 

□ MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 
OVERBOARD 

NBC (9 p.m. ET) 

Cliff Robertson, a lawyer, chucks it all to sail around 
the world. Angie Dickinson is his wife, whose 
qualms seem well-founded when she disappears 
overboard. The TV movie is oddly engrossing. 

VERDI’S ‘OTELLO’ 

PBS (check local listings) 

Renata Scotto, Jon Vickers and Cornell MacNeil 
sing the leads in a live Met performance. 

□ TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 
ONE IN A MILLION: 

THE RON LEFLORE STORY 
CBS (9 p.m. ET) 

Amid TV’s fictive ex-con-makes-good sagas this 
season, here’s a TV movie based on a true break¬ 
out. LeVar {Roots) Burton plays LeFlore, who went 
from prison to the Detroit Tigers. Manager-in-wait- 
ing Billy Martin—who overacts here as on the 
field—is among the real big leaguers to appear. 






















Sunbeam 


1M Coney Island (£) Sunbeam Corporation, 1978. 


Terrific! An 
old-fashioned 
steamed hot dog 
and a bun. 
right at home.' 


Remember how a day at a great amusement 
park like Coney Island always included a 
fantastic hot dog, served up fresh from the 
steam wagon? It was always slathered with 
mustard and relish, and tucked in a soft, warm 
bun. Mmm! A treat like that is unforgettable! 

Now Sunbeam's come up with a real Coney 
Island Steamer. It's an honest-to-goodness 
steam cooker—the closest thing to what the 
hot dog vendors use. The Coney Island 
steams one or two hot dogs and a 


bun at the same time. ( Suwhear* 

(Sunbeam cleverly designed \ 
it so the opened bun fits right 
on top of the cover.) Just 
pour about an ounce of 
water in the heating well. 


plug in and get ready for a real Coney Island 
hot dog... right at home. In just a few minutes, 
you've got scrumptious hot dogs steam cooked 
—the authentic way. Sure makes it easy to fix 
a great snack for kids, anytime. Even for 
grown-up, college-type kids on their own. 
What more could a mother ask? 

The Coney Island Steamer is the quick, fun 
way to fix a real, old-fashioned hot dog 
and bun. Sunbeam's thought of 
^ everything! 


Sunbeam Appliance Company, a division of Sunbeam Corporation ® Sunbeam 














Pooh and Stella Brewer are partners in her project to 
train the tame chimps of Mt. Asserik to live in the wild. 


□ THE CHIMPS OF MT. ASSERIK 
by Stella Brewer 

Such is the fascination of the great apes that in re¬ 
cent years a social science subspecialty, Hanging 
Around with the Primates, has developed. 

Brewer, daughter of an English conservation of¬ 
ficer in Gambia, has added a new element by 
releasing chimps raised in captivity into the wilds 
of a national park in Senegal, as the Adamsons 
did with Elsa, the Born Free lioness. Brewer spent 
most of the last five years living in the park, teach¬ 
ing the chimps such survival tactics as sleeping 
in trees to elude predators. Several of them now 
live on their own. While Brewer’s outpourings of af¬ 
fection for the animals are discomfiting, her 
respect for them seems genuine. The book adds 
to the study of the creatures we like to think 
of as closest to man while they, no doubt, think of 
us as the next best thing to a chimpanzee. 

(Knopf, $10.95) 

□ THREE BY BOX 

by Edgar Box (a/k/a Gore Vidal) 

In the early ’50s Gore Vidal wrote three murder 
novels but, probably concerned with his then na¬ 
scent literary reputation, published them under a 
pseudonym. The stories, told by a smart-aleck 
press agent (“official liar to our society”) named 
Peter Sargeant, have been reissued, and for mys¬ 
tery buffs this volume is better than buried gold. 
Death in the Fifth Position is about ballet from the 
inside. Death before Bedtime concerns a venal 
U.S. senator; Death Likes It Hot takes on the so¬ 
cial set in Long Island’s Hamptons. The plotting is 
solid, the sex is racy and the epigrams and insults 
are vintage Vidal: “If anything causes this great 
civilization of ours to fall flat on its face it will be 
the cocktail party.” (Random House, $12.95) 

□ A TOMB FOR BORIS DAVIDOVICH 
by Danilo Kis 

Those who find names in Russian literature con¬ 
fusing will be put to the test in this oddly powerful 
little novel about a Bolshevik revolutionary. Here is 
a partial cast of characters: Novsky, Bezrabotny, 


Free Vandermint Booklet of Drink and Food Recipes: 
Vandermint Recipes, Box 1645, FDR Sta., N.Y., N.Y 10022 


The ultimate Black Russian; Take 1 oz. of 
Vandermint, V2 oz. of coffee liqueur, IV2 
oz. of vodka. Serve over ice Dark...cold 
...delicious. Making it with Vandermint 
makes the difference. 

VANDERMINT. THE MINTED CHOCOLATE LIQUEUR 
FROM HOLLAND. ABOUT $12 A BOTTLE. 


The Vandermint 
Black Russian. 




















You know what PanasonicThrusters 

do for bass. 


Panasonic Thrusters are the 
speakers with a passive radiator 
for an extra thrust of bass. Maybe 
that’s why they’re Panasonic’s 
best-selling speakers. 

Now to that famous thrust of bass, 
Panasonic’s new SB-350 Thrusters 
add Double Drivers. So you get 
low distortion for rich, clean and 
natural sound. They’re also highly 
efficient which means they’ll make 
a little amp sound biggerand a big 
amp sound better. 

The 51/4 " Double Drivers not only 
give you a double-barreled thrust 





Systems 5000™. SE-5808’ with 


of midrange, they also team up 
with an 8" passive radiator for 
a big, punchy, extra thrust of bass. 
And with its 2 V 2 " tweeter, high 
frequencies sound crisp and clear. 

But you’ll really appreciate the 
SB-350’s when you realize what 
they come with: Every Panasonic 
Systems 5000 stereo system. 

All come with an AM/FM stereo 
receiver and an 11" automatic 
record changer, while one adds 
8 track and one adds cassette. 

Thrusters with Double Drivers. 
Because two are better than one. 

Cabinetry is simulated wood. 


Now listen to what Double Drivers 

do for Thrusters. 



Two 5V4" drivers, a 2 V 2 " 
tweeter and an 8" passive 
radiator give a double- 
barreled thrust of midrange, 
clean, shimmering highs, 
anda big, extra thrust of bass 




TRACTION OF FRONT WHEEL DRIVE 


BUILT IN GERMANY 


CT&QFBACK SEAT R 


HIGH GAS MILEAGE RATINGS 



Imported From Germany. 

Ford Fiesta is Europe’s most 
successful new car in history. 
(Based on new car nameplate 
sales in the first 16 months.) 
It’s an import buyer’s dream. 
A car that’s at home on the 
San Diego Freeway as well as 
the high-speed autobahn. 
Fiesta—Wundercar. 


Excellent Performance. 

Performance is what Fiesta is 
all about. With front wheel drive 
and Michelin steel-belted 
radials to help take you up 
hills, through mud and over ice 
and snow. 

Rack and pinion steering for 
precise handling. 

And acceleration that will 


absolutely move you. In Ford 
tests, 1978 Fiestas acceler¬ 
ated from 0 to 50 MPH in an 
average of about 9 seconds. 

High EPA 

Gas Mileage Ratings. 

Fiesta not only gives you great 
performance, but also high fuel 
economy ratings. 1979 EPA gas 
mileage estimates were un- 










RACK AND PINION STEERING WIDE HATCHBACK DESIGN 



SOLD AND SERVICED AT OVER 5,000 
QUICK ACCELERATION FORD DEALERS 


NDERCRR! 


available at the time this ad 
was published. See your Ford 
Dealer for actual 1979 EPA 
mileage ratings. 

A Surprise Inside. 

Fiesta’s 4-passenger design has 
created more back seat legroom 
than any other car of its kind. 
In addition, Fiesta has excel¬ 
lent luggage space and a fold¬ 


down back seat. 

At Over 5,000 Ford Dealers. 

Fiesta is built in Germany and 
a success throughout Europe, 
but it’s sold and serviced at 
over 5,000 Ford Dealers and 
backed by Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany, Dearborn, Michigan. Test- 
drive a Fiesta and see why 
we call it Wundercar. 



FORD FIESTA 


FORD DIVISION 






















Thom McAn 
introduces 
(dress socks 
wfth the look, 
feel, comfort 


• Luxurious feeling! Rich in looks! • Superbly comfortable! • Won't 
shrink or stretch, keep their shape through wash and wear! • Black, 
navy, brown and charcoal. • Available in over-the-calf length: $2.00 

• In mid-calf length: $1.75 
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'DuPont certification mark for premium yarns of Orion** acrylic meeting its fiber content specifications. 
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Mauzer, Zemlyanikov, Dolsky, Parabellum and 
Tverdohlebov, plus Davidovich. Then there’s the 
other problem—they are all the same man. The 
welter of names is only one difficulty. There is no 
single narrative. The book is made up of fragments 
with long footnotes and parenthetical explana¬ 
tions. But it is worth the effort for its insights into 
the chilling world of the gulag. The novel, 
whose author lives in Belgrade and has won a ma¬ 
jor Yugoslav literary prize, leaves an indelible 
impression of prison life and torture. It is overlaid 
with the ironic Slavic perception that revolution¬ 
aries plant the seeds of their own aching 
destruction. (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $6.95) 

□ THE LAST MAGIC 
by N. Richard Nash 

Prescient or lucky, the author just happens to have 
a new potboiler off the presses about terrorists, a 
political struggle over choosing a successor to 
a dying pope, and a love affair between a high- 
ranking American priest and a call girl. Yet Nash, 
best known as a TV dramatist and playwright be¬ 
fore his 1977 best-seller, East Wind, Rain, 
writes with a remarkable lack of passion. The love 
scenes aren’t sensual, the violence isn’t frighten¬ 
ing, the spiritual moments aren’t moving. Things 
just bumble along until an ambiguous, irritatingly 
unsatisfying end. The real-life reports on the papa! 
succession have been far more intriguing. (Ath- 
eneum, $10.95) 



□ MORE SONGS ABOUT 
BUILDINGS AND FOOD 
Talking Heads 

In their second LP this Rhode Island quartet of vi 
sual and conceptual artists-cum-rockers contin 
ues to ride the crest of anarchic New Wave 
rock. But with Roxy Music’s Brian Eno producing 
the Heads’ trademark computer rhythms and 
reedy vocals (by songwriter and lead singer Da 
vid Byrne) develop a quality that transcends the 
genre. Their very free verse is structured by a 
traditional musical format that seems (particularly 
on cuts like Take Me to the River and The Big 
Country) to be frighteningly close to melodic. 
Byrne’s thin whine is an amusing contrast to the 
fetal Rolling Stones riffs in cuts like Warning Sign 
Devotees of their live show will recognize some 
old standards, and the Heads provide a lot of rock 
’n’roll per capita, even if none of the album’s tunes 
is about the billed buildings or food. 

□ FRANKIE VALLMS THE WORD 
Frankie Valli 

Since he doesn’t have the Four Seasons or, at 43 
his falsetto to fall back on anymore, Valli’s du¬ 
rability is a little hard to explain. But then the 
success of his single, Grease, is certainly not due 
to the lyrics (“Grease is the way we are feeling”) 
or pedestrian melody, so maybe it’s the former 
Frank Castelluccio’s comforting, low-key delivery 
The rest of this album is relatively restful disco ma- 



















Even without his falsetto, 
Frankie Valli has churned out 
another hit, Grease. 


terial—perhaps aimed at Valli’s early-’60s fans, 
no longer up to really spry stepping. Flutist Hubert 
Laws and tenor man Ernest Watts, among other 
backup musicians, are wasted in a set of formula 
arrangements that are boring but competent. It 
all lends retrospective value to his 1960s hits Big 
Girls Don’t Cry and Candy Girl , which had the vir¬ 
tue of being so bad they were enjoyable. 

□ DESERT HORIZON 
Norton Buffalo 

As a country-jazz harmonica player, Buffalo built 
a career as a respected sideman and then last 
year recorded his own impressive LP, Lovin’in the 
Valley of the Moon. This time, though, he rarely 
sets lip to metal, devoting most of the album to his 
own unexceptional singing of his own unexcep¬ 
tional songs. He would do better to harp on his 
success a little more. 



□ INTERIORS 

Movieland’s foremost funnyman, Woody Allen, has 
made the most grueling, unfunny movie since 
Bergman’s Scenes from a Marriage. Grim medi¬ 
tations about the meaning of death, art and 
relationships bubble to the serene, visually striking 
surface of the film, only to evaporate in so much 
metaphysical fizz. Geraldine Page delivers a re¬ 
markable performance as a woman caught in 
a late-in-life divorce (from E. G. Marshall). She has 
raised their three daughters (Diane Keaton, Mary 
beth Hurt and Kristin Griffith) in an atmosphere 
of cold, WASPish elegance, wherein problems are 
frozen or intellectualized. Trapped in their moth¬ 
er’s perfectly decorated compartments, all three 
are struggling to get free, and where Allen’s 
carefully crafted film falls short is in not resolving 





ThomMcAn 
introduces 
athletic socks 
with the look, 
feel, comfort 
of fine wool 
plus easy-care 
wash ’n’ wear! 


• Won’t shrink or stretch. Keep their shape through wash ’n wear! 

• Extra comfortable through active wear! • Extra long-wearing! 

• Crew length in white, blue and yellow: $2.25. • Over-the-calf length 
with heel or tubes...in athletic stripings: $2.50 
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Get something beautiful going 
with a love chest by 

Lane 


Sometimes it's hard to 

find a gift that 

says it all, exactly as you war 

it it said. To a wife, a 

fiancee or a sweetheart. A love cl 

test could be the answer. 

Steeped in centuries of romantic tra 

dition, it's a gift that says it 

beautifully and imaginatively, when 

others seem to fall short of 

the mark. Over 100 designs to ch 

oose from, in all popular 

furniture styles and finishes. For fold 

ers of love chests and other 

Lane furniture, send $1.00 to Tf 

le Lane Company, Inc., 

Dept. 0940, Altavista, Va. 

2451 7. In Canada, 

Knechtel Furniti 

ire Ltd. 

For your love chest dealer, phone free 

(except Alaska and Flawaii): 

800-243-6000. In Conn., 

1-800-882-6500. 



Woody Allen directed and 
Diane Keaton stars, but Inte¬ 
riors is no comedy. 


this conflict. Maybe he doesn’t know how it comes 
out. But in, say, Annie Hall, an audience can at 
least laugh at essentially insoluble problems. This 
picture offers no such relief. (PG) 

□ BREAD AND CHOCOLATE 

If there is no Italian word for “nebbish,” one ought 
to be coined to describe Nino, the nonhero of this 
perspicacious, truly funny film. Nino, played 
with woebegone comic grace by veteran Italian 
actor Nino Manfredi, just wants to make an honest 
lira. But he is so consistently frustrated he feels 
compelled to defend himself even to a family por¬ 
trait of his in-laws. And though he manages to get 
a tryout as a waiter at a fancy restaurant in 
Switzerland, he loses that job too, when he is ac¬ 
cidentally photographed by tourists while urinating 
against a wall. Franco Brusati (he adapted Ro¬ 
meo and Juliet for the Zeffirelli version) directed 
this sensitive film, which has won a bundle of in¬ 
ternational honors—including the Italian 
critics’ award and the Berlin Silver Bear. It deserves 
every one. (In Italian with English subtitles.) (No 
rating) 

□ TINTORERA 

At this rate, it may never be safe to go back in the 
water. This blatant rip-off of a movie is a perfect 
example of just how bad Jaws (or even Jaws 2, for 
that matter) could have been. It features a rea¬ 
sonably agreeable tintorera (tiger shark) which 
cruises the waters off a picturesque resort 
community, occasionally chomping on a swimmer. 
In place of the chillingly familiar Jaws theme mu¬ 
sic, the tintorera's arrival is heralded, for no 
apparent reason, by the sound of loud scuba 
breathing. The tiger doesn’t hold a candle to good 
old Bruce, and the humans fare no better. With 
this film, Susan George’s once promising career 
seems to be sinking to Davy Jones’ locker, but at 
least she has the good sense to split before 
she turns into a midnight snack. Of course, most 
of the audience may walk out of the movie before 
she does. (R) 



























THE KOTEX® HEAVY DUTY TAMPON. 
IT’S SO ABSORBENT YOU MAY NEVER 
NEED HELP FROM A NAPKIN AGAIN. 




mm 


Tapered Tube 


A design that works 
against tampon bypass. 

Tampon bypass happens 
when your tampon fails to 
expand fully. The Kotex 
Heavy Duty tampon expands 
gently and fully inside you to 
work against tampon bypass. 

A tapered plastic tube 
that inserts more easily. 

Recognize the leading 
tampon with the cardboard 
tube and blunt edges? Now 
look at our tapered tube of 
smooth plastic. You can see 
why the Kotex Heavy Duty 
tampon inserts more easily 
and comfortably. 


The Kotex Heavy Duty tampon is designed 
to give you the protection you need — 
without the help of a napkin. It comes in 
two sizes, regular and super, both 
incredibly absorbent. In fact, our regular is noticeably 
more absorbent than the regular you’re probably 
now using. And our super is twice as absorbent 
as the best selling super — which means 

it holds twice as much. So you may never 
need help from a napkin again. 

The Kotex Heavy Duty tampon. 
One of the many products Kotex 
makes for you. Because there’s 
never been a better time to be a 


woman. 





©1977 Canada Dry Corporation 


CANADA! 

f?DRYj$ 


EDTASTE 


CANADA DRY MIXERS. 
YOU OWE IT TO YOUR LIQUOR. 


Gin, Vodka, Rum,Tequila,anything you like. 
Our extra-smooth taste improves your drinks. 




Larry Fuente’s sculpture Oasis —also 
called Throne, for obvious reasons—is 
part of Ancient Roots/New Visions. 


□ ANCIENT ROOTS/NEW VISIONS, 

RAICES ANTIGUAS/VISIONES NUEVAS 

Partly a political statement and an assertion of 
identity by the Hispanic-American community, this 
also happens to be a colorful, intense and daz¬ 
zling art exhibit. More than 80 artists from the 
mainland and Puerto Rico are represented in four 
thematic categories: pre-Columbian roots and rit¬ 
uals, folk traditions, barrio art and international 
trends. That allows for a dramatic range from Ro- 
gelio Valdovin’s handmade costumes modeled on 
ancient Aztec designs up to Larry Fuente’s mar¬ 
velously garish Kingfish (an airplane wing tank with 
four wheels, fins and two bug eyes where the wind¬ 
shield should be; it has no engine but is covered 
with buttons, beads, knives, mirrors, costume jew¬ 
elry, bowling trophies and plastic people). In 
between is Luis Jimenez’s sculpture Progress I, a 
Plains Indian riding a blue horse in pursuit of a mon¬ 
ster buffalo. The show, mounted by Fondo del Sol, 
a nonprofit artists’ group based in Washington 
and New York, is at the University of Houston’s 
Blaffer Gallery through October 8. It travels to the 
Taylor Museum in Colorado Springs later this year 
and in 1979 will captivate Syracuse, San 
Antonio and Chicago. 




















Announcing: what 
to use when, 
and when to use what 


“I want to record my daughter playing the trumpet, 
and send the tape to my mother. So we can both suffer.” 

“What’s the best tape to use for dictation?” 

“Man, I need the finest tape you got, cause I’ve got the 
best set of ears anyplace, anytime.” 

People know what they use blank tape for. Where it 
gets muddled is: which tape to use? 

Sony humbly proposes a dramatic clarification. We are 
going to thread through the tape mess, and tell you simply 
and directly, which tape fills which need. 

And there’s no one more equipped than Sony to do it. 
We’ve been making blank tape for 30 years. We are the only 
ones to offer the consumer both blank tape and cassette 
recorders. You learn a lot about both by making both. 

What’s more, blank tape is small, and Sony shines in 
close quarters. Our housing, hub mechanism and oil are all 
real improvements in reliability. 

At Sony we have two goals. 

We want our tape to reproduce sound clearly. 

And we want to explain it clearly. 

Basic Blank. 



The workhorse tape, technically called Low Noise— 
don’t trouble yourself why. It’s for those times when you just 
want to get it down. 

In school, a boring lecture on “The history of the 
thank-you note through the ages.” 

In the office, yet another budget meeting. In the car, 
for your cassette player. 

At home, for your Uncle Iggie practicing the oboe. 


Better Blank. 



While Basic Blank is primarily for speech recording, 
Better Blank is primarily for music. (Its technical name is Hi 
Fidelity, one of the few technical names to explain anything.) 

Better Blank is sensitive to a wide dynamic range— 
which means the lows and the highs. It’s particularly valid in 
the bass register—and it won’t hurt too much at the cash 
register. 

Better Blank is not Ultimate Blank, but you can still use 
it in a living room, concert hall, or off a record. 


Beautiful Music Blank. 



If you want to sound knowledgeable, call it Chromium 
Dioxide. A thin coating of that substance makes this tape 
loyal and faithful in the high frequency range. 

So piccolos will sound perfect. Lead singers, sublime. 
Use this tape when quality—particularly in the high 
range—is the highest priority. 


Best Blank. 



When the object is the ultimate, and money is no 
object. Officially called Ferri-Chrome, this tape offers 
low distortion and a wide, flat frequency response. 

It combines Chromium Dioxide, to pick up the highs, 
with Ferric Oxide—so the lows reach new heights. There is 
no better tape to reproduce music. 

But do you need Ferri-Chrome? Some say that only the 
Verri-Crazy can tell the difference. But it’s nice to know that 
the difference is there—if you have the ears to hear it. 

SONY 

© 1978 Sony Industries, A Division of Sony Corp. of America 
9 West 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. Sony is trademark of Sony Corp 





After 13 battering years in pro ball, Na- 
math spends evenings studying scripts 
(and Fat Albert) instead of playbooks. 



What a difference a year makes. Last fall 
Joe Namath sat out his last season with 
the L.A. Rams. Now he’s working with di¬ 
rector Dick Martin and pigtailed co- 
star Kim Lankford on Waverly Wonders . 



Joe Namath nervously wipes his 
palms, licks his lips and sprays Binaca 
past his perfect teeth. “Quiet on the 
set!” shouts the director. “Roll cam¬ 
eras.” Namath beams and begins 
a promo for his new NBC show, The Wa¬ 
verly Wonders. “Cut!” yells the 
director. “Sorry, Joe. A fly flew across 
your face, and it wasn’t wearing make¬ 
up. You were fantastic ! Once more 
from the top, please.” A makeup girl 
scurries over to dab Namath’s fore¬ 
head with Kleenex, then leaves 
him alone under the hot lights. Joe 
swallows hard and forces a grin. 

Out in Burbank, where grown men sac¬ 
rifice their stomach linings to appre¬ 
hension over ratings, not linebackers, 
Joe Willie Namath is a rookie again. For 
the first autumn in 20 years, one of the 
richest and most celebrated athletes 
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in America is not throwing a football. In¬ 
stead, after a humiliating final season 
with the Los Angeles Rams in which he 
was benched the last 10 games, Na- 
math, 35, is going on prime-time TV as 
Joe Casey, a washed-up pro basketball 
player who turns coach and reluctant 
history teacher. The Kottere sque sit¬ 
com may be derivative, but “it feels like 
a second stage of my life,” Namath 
says. “I’m having more fun working 
than I ever had before.” 

That’s the voice of the new feurbank 
Joe that his old Broadway swells would 
hardly recognize. The sleepy blue eyes 
and loopy grin are unchanged, but the 
new metier has brought forth a new 
man. Now that he’s quit football, ironi¬ 
cally, Joe is training hard. His drinking 
was once so heavy it caused blackouts, 
but, faced with weekly scripts to mem¬ 
orize, Namath has forsaken alcohol, 


save for an occasional glass of wine. 
“Now I can sleep through the night, and 
in the morning I feel so good,” he says. 

Moreover, he most often sleeps 
alone. Namath’s six-year romance with 
model Randi Oakes ended 14 months 
ago. They still see each other for din¬ 
ner. But, says Namath, “This is the 
longest since college I’ve been alone.” 
He’s practiced TM for five years—“You 
can just feel your body throwing out 
junk and stresses”—but he still smokes 
Sherman Cigaretellos. Jimmy Walsh, 
Namath’s business manager and best 
friend, believes, “Joe has changed 
more in the past year than in the last 
five. He’s matured.” 

The easygoing style may help Na¬ 
math shrug off TV critics who’ve blitzed 
Waverly Wonders as “vacuous” and 
worse. (The show begins weekly this 
Friday, two weeks after its hokey “pre¬ 


view” special.) “I learned to accept 
criticism in sports,” Joe says. “I don’t 
like it, but it’s part of life.” Yet even 
when gimpy knees were retiring him 
from football, Namath didn’t have to 
endure such critical jeers as “a wood¬ 
en soldier” and “a walking chalk talk.” 
(The rap may be unfair: Despite 
weak scripts, Namath displays surpris¬ 
ing presence and charm in the show’s 
early segments.) 

“The acting part took me a while to 
figure out,” Namath admits. He was 
bothered at first by stage fright—the 
show is taped before a live audience 
without a TelePrompTer—but 
feels “less nervous as we go along.” 

He likens acting to football: “You’re 
working with other people. You have a 
plan, a script. You have choreography. 
The big difference is that in TV you get a 
second chance and no one is trying to 

CONTINUED 
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stop you.” “He’s marvelous,” says di¬ 
rector Dick (Laugh-In) Martin. “He begs 
for direction. He’s used to being 
coached.” Adds co-star Joshua Gren- 
rock: “He’s so damn sincere he doesn’t 
belong in this business.” 

Namath may have left his earlier 
business just in time. His creaky left 
knee is scarred by so many operations 
it looks like a tic-tac-toe game. (The 
longest scar is eight inches.) He lives 
in.daily pain. “You get used to it,” 
he.says. Yet he still winces at the mem¬ 
ory of a nerve injury in 1971 that was 
worse than the knees, or his broken 
wrist, or his separated shoulder. “Jolts 
of pain shot up my body every 15 sec- 



“I need the outdoors,” says Joe, whose 
sporting life means no steady girlfriend 
but lots of Florida fishing trips. 



College pal and business adviser Jimmy 
Walsh steered Namath’s football and ad 
millions into real estate and securities. 


onds,” he recalls. “Morphine didn’t 
help. It took two weeks to find a drug 
that would alleviate those jolts. My foot 
was paralyzed for six months and numb 
for three years. I lost 32 pounds, but I 
made it back to play that year.” 

Now Namath’s routine starts in his 
bachelor suite on the second floor of 
the Beverly Hills Hotel where he rises at 
7:15 a.m. (in the old days, that was when 
he turned in) for push-ups and a swim. 
At 6'1" and 195 pounds, he is only four 
pounds over his playing weight. 

After room-service breakfast (three 
fried eggs, two glasses of orange juice, 
raisin toast and Sanka), he climbs into 
his white Cadillac Coupe de Ville and 
cruises 15 miles to station KTLA’s 
Stage 3, in between the Dinah and Car¬ 
ter Country sets. “It’s the best of all 
working conditions—regular hours and 
no locations,” exults Namath. He brief¬ 
ly sat in on one of director Joan 
Darling’s popular acting classes, then 
stopped. “I don’t want to sacrifice one 
or two nights. I’m more interested in 
taking care of myself and having some 
free time.” 

On weekends that might mean a 
booth at Roy’s, a pricey Chinese res¬ 
taurant in Los Angeles, where he 
washes down his favorite “600-year- 
old chicken” with Perrier and lemon. 
Women flow by in a steady stream. 
They all smile. One bends over and 
whispers in his ear. The next leaves a 
card with a phone number. Another 
breathes, “Hi, Joe. Remember me?” 
“No,” Namath grins, “but I’d like to.” In 
the end, he hurries home at 11 p.m., 
alone, in time to catch a Rams game 
rerun on TV. 

Joe dates around with such pretty 
faces as actresses Debra (The Amer¬ 
ican Girls) Clinger and Marcy (Roller- 
girls) Hanson. “I would love to have 
a lady who loved me and whom I 
loved,” he says. “But it’s not easy. A 
lot of people I meet already have 
formed some kind of opinion about 
me.” As for marriage, “Traveling 
around you run into some lovely la¬ 
dies,” he explains. “Until I get over that 
kind of temptation, until I’m sure I’d be 
honest and loyal, I won’t get married.” 

His solemn approach to marriage 
dates back more than two decades, to 
when his Hungarian-born steelworker 
father and mother were divorced 
while he was in sixth grade in Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Joe is still loyal to his family 
and has missed only two Christmases 
there in his life. His four older brothers 
and sister have given him 18 nieces and 
nephews and two great-nieces. 


“They’re raising their children to be 
good folks,” Joe says admiringly. 
“They’re the real superstars.” 

Most of the time Namath inhabits an 
almost exclusively male world. Some 
days he plays up to 27 holes of 11-hand¬ 
icap golf with pals like Dick Martin and 
Bob Newhart at the swanky Bel-Air 
Country Club. His best friends are his 
oldest: men like business manager 
Walsh, who was a University of Ala¬ 
bama pal, an old football crony named 
“Hoot Owl” Hicks and his college 
coach, Bear Bryant. It can be lonely 
—Namath sometimes eats by himself 
—but not, Lord knows, out of 
impoverishment. 

Lorimar Productions, which pro¬ 
duced both Waverly Wonders and 
Avalanche Express , Namath’s forth¬ 
coming movie with Lee Marvin and the 
late Robert Shaw, pays him more than 
the $500,000 he earned per year on 
the gridiron. In addition, he has a 20- 
year deal with Faberge that guarantees 
$250,000 annually. He puts his name on 
products ranging from Arrow shirts to 
La-Z-Boy chairs. These endorsements 
bring in $1 million more, but Walsh 
says, “Joe has never been greedy.” In 
fact, Namath helped put Walsh through 
law school and more recently gave 
$50,000 to Alabama’s women’s sports 
program. He’s prudently stashed some 
money into tax-shelter properties 
and a restaurant in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
and soon will be moving into singer Neil 
Diamond’s $1 million mansion in Bev¬ 
erly Hills. 

For all that, Joe seems more relaxed 
in his two-bedroom, canal-front condo¬ 
minium in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for 
which he pays less than $300 a month. 
He commutes there to fish for snap¬ 
per, grouper or sole from his 19-foot 
Boston whaler, A Lotta Heart. “I catch 
enough to eat, then I give the rest a 
little artificial respiration and put 
them back.” 

Namath has “reservations” about a 
long-term television career and toys 
with the idea of someday owning a pro¬ 
fessional football team. A practicing 
Catholic, Joe “can be walking down the 
street, and if I see a church I’ll stop in,” 
he says. “Sometimes I sit around and 
think, ‘Why me? How did I get here?’ 
Someone has given me an opportunity. 
Why? It feels as if I’ve been taken spe¬ 
cial care of. I know that I’m thankful.” 

KRISTIN MCMURRAN 

“I don’t have any burning desire to have 
children,” says Namath, but he enjoys his 
New England summer football camp. 
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FREE AT LAST, JAY CRAWFORD 
REVIEWS SOVIET JUSTICE: 
FAIR TRIAL, CRUEL VERDICT 


One of the first things Jay Crawford 
did when he got to Chicago was buy a 
chocolate soda. It tasted just as good as 
he remembered, but the $1.95 price 
came as a shock. “I’ve been in Mos¬ 
cow too long,” he joked. “I’m not going 
to ask for reassignment; I’m going to 
ask for a raise.” 

He might have been in Moscow a lot 
longer: His two-year business tour in 
the Soviet Union almost became a 
nightmarish five-year sentence in a So¬ 
viet labor camp. One evening last June 
the folksy, Baltimore-born service 
manager for International Harvester 
was driving to a Moscow cocktail party 
given by the Chase Manhattan Bank 
representative. With him was his fian¬ 
cee, Virginia Olbrish, a 32-year-old U.S. 
embassy employee. Suddenly seven 
KGB agents surrounded his car at a 
traffic light in downtown Moscow and 
hauled the bewildered Crawford, 37, off 
to Lefortovo Prison. 

“At first they charged me with smug¬ 
gling, but then they changed it to a 
currency violation,” he says. “For 15 
days I was interrogated by five mem¬ 
bers of the KGB. They took turns asking 
the same questions, fencing. First they 
used the old hard line, ‘We already 
know,’ and then they said, ‘We can help 
you if you just tell us.’ There were good 
guys and bad guys.” 

Immediately, Crawford’s arrest put 
an embarrassing strain on U.S.-Soviet 

In June a stunned Crawford was released 
after two weeks in a Moscow prison. With 
him: a company official and his f ianc6e. 


detente. KGB charges that he had 
bought 20,000 rubles at cut-rate black 
market prices were “trumped-up, im¬ 
proper and unwarranted,” said 
White House and State Department of¬ 
ficials. Speculation that he was a CIA 
agent was equally untrue, insists Craw¬ 
ford, who was summoned back for 17 
more KGB interrogations after his re¬ 
lease from jail. The Soviets, he 
maintained, were simply retaliating for 
the arrest of two Russian United Na¬ 
tion employees as spies earlier this 
year in New Jersey. 

Suprisingly, Crawford says, “The tri¬ 
al was extremely fair, and I was 
impressed by the ability of my Soviet 
counsel to examine witnesses.” Craw¬ 
ford himself acted as interrogator on 
several occasions and sparred with wit¬ 
nesses for the prosecution. (“My 
mother may have raised a fat son, but 
she didn’t raise a stupid one,” he 
cracked to Western newsmen after one 
spirited go-round.) 

At one point witnesses told of meet¬ 
ing Crawford in room 1821 of Moscow’s 
Intourist Hotel to arrange a swap of 
rubles for dollars. Crawford, however, 
noted that he had moved out of that 
room long before the alleged meeting 
took place. Another witness claimed 
that the businessman had come to her 
apartment on New Year’s Eve to “so¬ 
licit 1,000 rubles.” Crawford pointed 
out that he had left Moscow on Decem¬ 
ber 21. “He kept his wits about him and 
handled himself extremely well,” 
says Prof. Peter Maggs, the University 


of Illinois law professor who was Craw¬ 
ford’s personal attorney. “He asked 
sharp questions.” 

In the end, the defendant was de¬ 
clared guilty but given a suspended 
sentence. “I wish, and I will always wish, 
that the verdict had been as just and 
as fair as the trial,” says Crawford, who 
quickly packed his $300 black turtle 
cowboy boots and his trademark Dior 
ties and returned to Chicago with his 
bride-to-be. 

The couple, who met 16 months ago 
at the U.S. embassy’s commerce of¬ 
fice in Moscow where Ginny is a 
secretary, hope to be married before 
her return to the Soviet Union next 
week. “I don’t want a big wedding,” she 
says, “but I don’t know if we can throw 
it all together so quickly.” Afterward 
they would like to work together for two 
years overseas. Crawford, despite his 
harrowing encounter with the KGB, in¬ 
sists he would even be willing to 
return to Moscow himself (“I am a great 
supporter of East-West trade”), though 
International Harvester seems 
unlikely to send him. “I do believe that 
Jay could successfully negotiate with 
other Eastern European govern¬ 
ments,” says his former Moscow 
manager, Brian Reardon. “The Soviets 
respect guts and grit.” 

GIOVANNA BREU 


Illinois Sen. Charles Percy (below) 
cheered Jay’s release. At right, Crawford 
and bride-to-be cruise the Chicago lake- 
front. “There are 15 minutes of glory in 
every life,” he says. “I’ve had my 14V2.” 
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A DRUG OVERDOSE CLAIMS THE 
ENIGMATIC DRUMMER OF THE WHO: 
IMPRACTICAL JOKER KEITH MOON 


For Keith Moon, the buffoon prince 
of rock, it was an evening of unchar¬ 
acteristic calm. The 31-year-old drum¬ 
mer for The Who and his fiancee, 
Annette Walter-Lax, 24, sat in a chic 
London restaurant with Paul and Linda 
McCartney after a private showing of 
The Buddy Holly Story. Moon, whose 
hotel trashings and impractical 
jokes cost him, by his own estimate, 
some $500,000 in his 14 years with the 
band, sipped wine and obliged admir¬ 
ers with autographs and kisses. 

His mood had been buoyant since he 
returned to England last autumn, after 
nine months in L.A., to cut The Who’s 
new LP, Who Are You. The group was 
pondering a winter tour and two 
films; Moon, who had been acting as 
the band’s spokesman, was due to fly 
to Tunisia to film a Monty Python 
movie. 

Earlier this year Moon had checked 
into a health farm to dry out from his 


chronic drinking. He was only half¬ 
way onto the wagon. But he seemed 
happy and confident when he an¬ 
nounced at the Holly party that he and 
Annette were going to marry, having 
lived together since Moon divorced his 
wife in 1975. 

Barely 12 hours later, Moon died in 
his sleep—from a drug overdose, per¬ 
haps related to medication he had 
taken to alleviate alcohol withdrawal 
side effects and his manic tendencies. 

The son of a London mechanic, 

Moon had been one of rock’s most in¬ 
fluential and enigmatic figures since he 
discovered his musical gifts playing in 
a Sea Scout band. At 17 he added his 
unpredictable art—and life-style 
—to an already delicate mesh of egos: 
singer Roger Daltrey, the stud front 
man; lead guitarist/writer Peter Towns- 
hend, the brooding punk philosopher; 
and John Entwistle, the impassive and 
arch-precise bassist. The result was 



Moon clowned in public by donning nuns’ The Who’s Entwistle, Townshend and Dal- 
habits, Nazi gear and monster masks. In trey will rock on, but, says Townshend, “No 

1972 he let most of it hang out. human can ever take Keith’s place.” 



The Who, one of rock’s most durable 
bands. 

To some, Moon’s offstage exploits 
elevated rock’s notorious “road fever” 
to a conceptual art. Others thought him 
recklessly immature. He drove his 
Continental into a public swimming 
pool, wired explosives to a hotel door 
after the manager complained of noise, 
held up an airport post office with a 
toy gun, and climbed outside Mick and 
Bianca Jagger’s 11 th-floor Hollywood 
hotel room (and nearly got shot as a 
burglar). It was all, he explained, an ex¬ 
tension of the fierce drumming that 
powered The Who’s sonic assault. 

“The momentum is still going when I 
come offstage,” he once said. “The 
amount of adrenaline is unbelievable. 

To get rid of this energy I just beat on 
anything—objects, not people.” 

Even his most benign benders, 
though, carried intimations of self-de¬ 
struction. “Keith,” said Townshend, 
“appeared so close to blowing himself 
up that we became used to living with 
that feeling.” Adds press agent 
Keith Altham, “He was like a racing car 
without brakes.” 

Moon regularly smoked grass, and 
at one point averaged two bottles of 
brandy and one of champagne a 
day. But he stayed away from hard 
drugs. “I don’t need the kind of illusions 
drugs bring. The public aspect of my 
life is an illusion anyway.” 

The Who survivors plan to continue 
as a trio, but, mourns Townshend, “We 
have lost our great comedian, our su¬ 
preme melodramatist.” 

ISABEL BASS 



At the Holly party, David Frost chatted 
with Moon and Annette, “the only person,” 
Keith said, “to whom I feel close.” 
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WILL THIS MAN BE MISSISSIPPI’S 
NEXT SENATOR? CHARLES EVERS 
THINKS SO—AND HE’S NOT ALONE 



The mayor meets campaign volunteers “I like tough men; only the strong survive, 
before heading for a rally in McCombe, that’s the way life is,” insists Evers. Be- 

where he once was assaulted by the KKK. low, he confers with his aides. 




Long ago, in his troubled Mississippi 
boyhood, Charles Evers and his young¬ 
er brother Medgar used to turn up at 
political rallies. “There was a senator 
in those days, Theodore Bilbo, who was 
the nastiest racist you ever heard,” 
Charles recalls. “I remember once he 
pointed dramatically at us and told the 
crowd, ‘If you don’t send me back to 
Washington, one of these days these 
two nigger boys are gonna ask you 
to send themY ” 

Probably not even Bilbo would have 
believed it, but that is precisely what 
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Evers’ home is filled with mementos of men who were close to him—and who died at the hands of assassins. 


Evers is doing. At 56, the burly three- 
term mayor of Fayette (population: 
2,000) is running as an independent 
against three rivals for the U.S. Senate. 
It is the seat that will soon be vacated 
by Mississippi’s most durable archcon¬ 
servative symbol, James O. Eastland. 

Viewed in a historical context, the 
Evers candidacy seems almost whim¬ 
sical. Black U.S. senators are rare 
enough, and none has been elected 
from a Deep South state since Recon¬ 
struction. Evers’ record as a civil rights 
crusader has earned him a reputation 


far beyond his home state, but his 
political allegiances have been some¬ 
what erratic. He was a friend and 
confidant of John and Robert Kennedy, 
and he and the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. were “like brothers,” he says. Yet 
Evers later shocked his constituents by 
boosting George Wallace as a vice- 
presidential candidate. Further muddy¬ 
ing the waters, he published a 
devastatingly candid autobiography 
just before an unsuccessful run for the 
governorship in 1971. In it Evers admit¬ 
ted having been a bootlegger, a pimp 


and a bookie. Once married and di¬ 
vorced, he says he has fathered seven 
children “that they’ve told me about.” 
Among them are three 26-year-old 
daughters by three different women. 

Though the odds against his election 
in November once appeared over¬ 
whelming, many Mississippians don’t 
count Evers out. Natchez multimil¬ 
lionaire D. A. Biglane, one of the re¬ 
tiring senator’s principal money men 
and an Evers supporter, believes Ev¬ 
ers has a fighting chance if the 
other candidates split the white vote 

CONTINUED 
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as expected. “We can win,” says 
Biglane, “if we get just 10 percent 
of it.” 

As a boy, Evers admits he planned 
to work out his bitterness by gunning 
down whites from ambush. Today, with 
Amazing Grace playing softly in the 
background, he challenges the TV net¬ 
works, the documentarians of racial 
strife in the ’50s and ’60s, to look Mis¬ 
sissippi over again in the 70s. “It is 
time,” he declares, “that somebody 
told about a Mississippi where people 
are beginning to learn that living in har¬ 
mony is a whole lot better than strife.” 

His warmth for the Magnolia State 
seems genuine—if late-blooming. It 
does not stem, obviously, from 
memories of his wrenchingly impover¬ 
ished boyhood in Decatur, Miss. During 
World War II Charles went off to join 
the Army at 17 and rose to the rank of 
sergeant-major. A cold-blooded hus¬ 
tler off-duty, he profited from a raft of il¬ 
legal activities, including a brothel he 
owned in the Philippines. 

After the Gl Bill put him through Mis¬ 
sissippi’s Alcorn A&M, where he played 
center on the football team, he head¬ 
ed for Chicago. There he made enough 
out of prostitution, bootlegging and the 
numbers racket to begin to dabble in 
real estate back in Mississippi and in 


South America. His brother Medgar 
meanwhile had become an NAACP field 
secretary in Mississippi. Then in 1963 
Medgar was assassinated, and Charles 
Evers came home again. Though he 
headed South burning for vengeance, 
he decided eventually to take up Med- 
gar’s cause. His work in voter 
registration and in boycotts against 
merchants who victimized blacks 
brought him national attention. Politics 
beckoned soon afterward. 

Since 1969 Evers’ improbable home 
base has been the once dirt-poor ham¬ 
let of Fayette, which had never had a 
black mayor before him—though few¬ 
er than a third of its voters are white. 
His connections have helped him at¬ 
tract federal aid and private industry. 
Critics say no citizen has prospered 
more than the businessman-mayor, 
who now owns a shopping center, 
a lounge and cafe, a lumber supply 
company and a fried chicken restau¬ 
rant. He lives alone in a plush bachelor 
pad complete with a huge mirrored 
red-and-black bedroom. Though he 
was brought to trial for income tax eva¬ 
sion three years ago, Evers proclaimed 
his innocence and the government 
dropped the case following a mistrial. 

Evers’ own brand of justice—he dou¬ 
bles as the local magistrate—can be 


“You can’t be in politics and be broke,” 
claims the well-heeled Evers. “You’ll owe 
too many favors when it’s over.” 

swift and expensive. Public swearing 
costs $50; packing a gun, $300. 
Transgressors are dealt with impartial¬ 
ly, even if the gun-toter turns out to be 
the mayor’s own cousin from Chicago. 
“I gave her a $300 fine and it shocked 
her so bad she yelped, ‘Oh, Charles,’ ” 
says Evers. “I shut her up real quick 
when I said, ‘And that’ll be another $100 
for calling me “Charles” in my court¬ 
room.’ ” (A notable exception to the no¬ 
gun rule is Evers himself; having 
survived an assassination attempt a 
few years ago, he carries a .38 pistol 
wherever he goes.) 

His stands on the issues are equally 
tough. He opposes busing (“It doesn’t 
work”) and favors school prayers. 

He thinks the present welfare system 
should be scrapped, that voting should 
be mandatory and that all ablebodied 
men should be required to work. If 
some observers place him just a tad to 
the right of George Wallace, Evers sees 
no need to apologize. “Too many pol¬ 
iticians are liars,” he says. “I say 
exactly what I think. I want people to 
know me from what I was and for what 
I am. I have no skeletons in my closet.” 

KENTDEMARET 
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THE BEAUTY PLAN THAT WORKS 
FROM THE INSIDE OUT. 


Maybe you didn’t know it, but every 14 to 21 
days you shed a complete layer of skin. 

So while your moisturizers and penetrating 
creams may plump up your skin temporarily, in 
the long run you’d do better looking elsewhere for 
great skin. 

Skin is nourished from the inside. 

And while it can be affected negatively by a lot 
of things (like hormones, your nervous system, and 
diet) it can also be affected positively. 

By getting plenty of rest, exercise, and eating a 
balanced diet. 

Kretschmer Wheat Germ is a good place to 
begin. Especially for a more “natural” beauty plan. 

Kretschmer is one of the world’s most nutritious 
natural foods. 

Add it to your salads, yogurt or cereal (just a 
quarter of a cup will do) and you’ll get 15% of your 



RDA* of protein. 30% of your Vitamin Bl. (And 
it’s a good source of most of the rest of the B Com¬ 
plex.) 15% of your Vitamin E. And a lot of pre¬ 
cious minerals. (All that and only 110 calories.) 

In fact, few other foods we 
know give you this unique 
combination of so many things 
that are so good for 
you. 

As part of a balanced diet, 

Kretschmer could make a 
difference. 

Because most beautiful skin 
on the outside usually starts 
with something beautiful on 
the inside. 


tftJlIVIULTIFOODSj, 

* U.S. Recommended Daily Allowance 


KRETSCHMER WHEAT GERM. THE BEAUTIFUL FOOD. 





ANNOUNCING 1979 



MORE SUNBIRD 



deep contour bucket seats, front disc brakes, a 
kicky 2.5 litre four-cylinder engine, four-speed 
manual shift, Body by Fisher and more. More 
Sunbird value. For less money. Sunbirds are 


What better way to announce 1979 than by 
announcing more Pontiac Sunbird Coupe. Now, 
this sporty little machine comes with more 


standard features than ever before. Delco AM 
radio, custom wheel covers, whitewall tires, body 
side molding, tinted glass all around. All newly 
standard for '79. Plus Delco Freedom® battery, nev 




-PONTIAC STYLE! 



FOR IBS! 


equipped with engines produced by various GM 
divisions. See your dealer for details. And ask him 
about buying or leasing the extraordinary 
new Sunbird. 


'Comparison of the Manufacturer's Suggested Retail 
Price of the 79 Sunbird Coupe with a comparably 
equipped 78 Sunbird Coupe. The M.S.R.P. includes 
dealer preparation. Taxes, license, destina I 
tion charges and available equipment are GM 
additional. Priced higher in California. — 


•»*»* at treauwcc 


Custom wheel covers 
and whitewalls 


Body side molding 











Walkers Dome, British Columbia, Canada 


Canada at its best. 

Enjoy the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 

Imported Canadian Mist® 



CANADIAN 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, © 1977. 
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AFTER CONQUERING CANNON AND 
KONG, CHARLES GRODIN FIGURES 
HEAVEN CAN WAIT A LITTLE LONGER 


Stealing Warren Beatty’s wife on¬ 
screen should not be a laughing matter, 
but in Heaven Can Wait Charles Grodin 
proves himself, if not the most brazen 
adulterer in the history of movies, cer¬ 
tainly one of the funniest. His furtive 
bedroom romps with Dyan Cannon 
have helped raise Heaven's grosses to 
the skies ($50 million and still counting). 
But even Dyan’s professional reputa¬ 
tion as a Hollywood heavyweight can¬ 
not rival that of Grodin’s earlier co-star; 
in King Kong he played the villain who 
exhibits the great ape before being 
squashed with one simian stomp. (Gro¬ 
din’s well-deserved if gruesome de¬ 
mise was shown in Kong's two-part TV 
premiere on NBC last week.) 

Grodin portrays such “funny jerks” 
(as he describes the roles) with a be- 
lievability that is making the 43-year-old 
actor one of the most successful in the 
business. Yet it’s hardly changing an 
oddly anonymous life that has all the 
star quality of a black hole. “I used 
to have a hot plate,” deadpans Grodin. 
“Now I have two hot plates.” His pal 
Paul Simon calls Grodin’s unflamboy¬ 
ant life-style “the clearest manifesta¬ 
tion of a neurosis.” A young woman 
Grodin recently drove home from a par¬ 
ty took one look at his 10-year-old 
Dodge and laughed. His humor is just 
as economical. “It’s hard to tell when 
he’s being serious and when he’s being 
funny,” says Beatty. “That’s a hallmark 
in people with great comedic gifts.” 

Grodin figures, “I’m not competitive, 
ambitious or jealous.” Indeed, he was 
the first choice to play The Graduate 

CONTINUED 


Charles Grodin has made an art of playing 
“funny jerks,” like Dyan Cannon’s jittery 
lover in Heaven Can Wait (inset). Despite 
a courtesy studio limo, Grodin insists, 
“I’m as grounded as any actor I know.” 
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but lost out to an unknown Dustin Hoff¬ 
man after balking at the contract. Later 
Grodin yawned at playing an ichthyol¬ 
ogist in the project that became Jaws. 
(Enter Richard Dreyfuss.) Conversely, 
Grodin took the Kong role after George 
C. Scott, Robert Mitchum, Peter Sell¬ 
ers and Peter Falk vetoed it. When Falk 
wired, “How will you play the part?” 


Grodin squires the likes of Shirley Mac- 
Laine, but his beard wasn’t necessary. No 
one spotted him aprds-shave either. 



“I don’t live up to what I earn,” admits Gro¬ 
din, who keeps widening the distance by 
swinging deals in his New York office. 


Grodin replied, “With a toga and an 
earring.” Falk later said admiringly, 
“That son of a bitch always finds a way 
to do it.” 

Grodin grew up in Pittsburgh, where 
his late father, Theodore, sold cleaning 
supplies. At Peabody High School 
young Charles was valedictorian and a 
sports buff, but never ventured on¬ 
stage. Then, inspired by Montgomery 
Clift in A Place in the Sun, he decided 
“acting looked easy and Clift looked 
natural. It turned out it wasn’t easy and 
acting natural wasn’t what he was do¬ 
ing.” At 18, Grodin dropped out of 
the University of Miami and wound up 
in New York, a “totally withdrawn kid.” 
He studied with Lee Strasberg and 
Uta Hagen while working as a cab driv¬ 
er, night watchman and in the post 
office. He broke into movies as the ob¬ 
stetrician in Rosemary's Baby —“My 
agent is probably the only other guy in 
the world who knows I was in it.” By 
the time he surfaced as the newlywed 
cad who runs off with Cybill Shepherd 
in The Heartbreak Kid , he had been act¬ 
ing for 20 years. He has appeared in 
some 75 plays, including Broadway’s 
long-running Same Time, Next Year 
with Ellen Burstyn. Grodin has also pro¬ 
duced and directed on Broadway (e.g., 


Thieves with Mario Thomas), authored a 
play and this month he was up for an 
Emmy for writing a Paul Simon TV spe¬ 
cial. Later this fall Grodin will co-star 
with Carol Burnett on CBS in Erma 
Bombeck’s The Grass Is Always Green¬ 
er over the Septic Tank. Ready for 
release is a film inspired by PBS’s Loud 
family, titled Real Life, in which Grodin 
plays a veterinarian whose life is 
invaded by a movie crew. 

Happily single since he and his wife, 
Julia, were divorced a decade ago, 
Grodin lives in Trappist solitude in a 
script-cluttered sanctum on Manhat¬ 
tan’s West Side. It is off limits except 
to close friends like playwright 
Herb Gardner and actor John (Ryan’s 
Hope) Gabriel. One exception is his 
daughter, Marion, 17, a college fresh¬ 
man, who visits regularly. Though he’s 
dated Louise Lasser and, lately, Teri 
(Close Encounters) Garr, Grodin de¬ 
lights in walking into a restaurant with 
his famous pals—and being the only 
one unrecognized. Such privacy 
may end, though, after his next project, 
Sunburn, a comedy thriller co-starring 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors. Does he 
have the romantic lead? “Who else?” 
Grodin shrugs. “The only other star in 
the picture is Art Carney.” □ 






gave me winter te 
and a movie with 


you'around Sam 


Before I found Close-upf the most 1 ever got out 
of Sam was a cool "see-you-around.” Then I 
got smart and switched to Close-up because I 
heard Close-up’s clear red gel has two whiteners 
to get teeth their whitest white, plus a genuine 
mouthwash to really freshen breath. 

Well, I noticed the change Close-up m&de in 
me, and pretty soon Sam did, too. In fact, after 
the movie tonight, he said, "See you tomorrow.” 
That’s progress. 

Whiter teeth, fresh breath, and Sam. Not bad 
for a toothpaste . 
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“The greatest failure is when students leave 
feeling they may have missed something,” 
says Rosovsky, here crossing Harvard Yard. 


DEAN HENRY ROSOVSKY LEADS 
THE HARVARD REVOLT AGAINST 
‘CHINESE MENU’ EDUCATION 


“At the moment, to be an educated 
man or woman doesn't mean any¬ 
thing. ” These are startling words as 
more than 11 million young American 
college students begin the fall term, 
coming as they do from the dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences at 
a prestigious institution like Harvard. 
In an age of early specialization (31 
percent of Harvard freshmen are ei¬ 
ther premed or prelaw) and prolifer¬ 
ating courses (Harvard offers some 
2,600), Dean Henry Rosovsky for 
the past four years has spearheaded 
a move to replace the university's 33- 
year-old general education program 


with a core curriculum, a series of 
courses which every student must take 
before graduation. Rosovsky's pur¬ 
pose is to create a “shared experi¬ 
ence'' and “common denominator''in 
Harvard education. So intent has the 
dean been on reform that he has tak¬ 
en himself out of the running for 
two university presidencies, Chicago 
and Yale. Last spring, after long de¬ 
bate, the Harvard faculty voted 182 to 
65 in favor of his plan, beginning with 
the class of '83 which enters Harvard 
this month. Rosovsky, who was born of 
Russian-Jewish parents in Danzig (now 
Gdansk, Poland), is an expert on Jap¬ 


anese economic history and has taught 
at Berkeley, Stanford, Tokyo and He¬ 
brew University in Jerusalem. He and 
his Israeli wife, Nitza, have three 
children: Leah, 21, a Harvard graduate; 
Judith, 19, at the University of Mas¬ 
sachusetts; and Michael, 13, in public 
school. Recently Dean Rosovsky 
talked with GailJennes of PEOPLE 
about the core curriculum and its im¬ 
portance for higher education. 

Why did Harvard decide to review un¬ 
dergraduate education? 

The times change, so have the coun¬ 
try and the world. About every 20 or 30 

CONTINUED 
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Harvard President Derek Bok consoled Dean 
Rosovsky, saying, “Changing undergraduate 
education is like trying to move a graveyard.” 


years it is important to try to match 
the curriculum to the changing times. 

What gave you misgivings about the 
present curriculum? 

When our students graduate at com¬ 
mencement, we welcome them “to the 
company of educated men and wom¬ 
en.” Hearing it year after year started 
to bother me. I felt many of our stu¬ 
dents weren’t getting a true, well- 
balanced education. Instead they were 
being quickly thrown into career and 
hobby education. There seemed to be 
an important missing ingredient with¬ 
out which people aren’t truly educated. 

Where would you fault Harvard’s gener¬ 
al education program? 

Essentially, that it has no guidelines. 
It has proliferated into a cornucopia of 
courses, a Chinese menu. A student 
finds it bewildering to try to build a base 
for his or her education from a cata¬ 
logue of some 2,600 titles with little 
guidance and few standards. 

What other factors made that kind of ed¬ 
ucation obsolete? 

There has been a revolution in Amer¬ 
ica since the Second World War. We 
have opened up our best schools on a 
merit basis, with students from all walks 
of life, regions and ethnic origins. There 
are no natural standards of secondary 
education. The American system does 
not slam the door on a young person, 
regardless of class lines. But we face 
the serious problem of transmitting 
shared values to students of such var¬ 
ied backgrounds. What’s at stake is the 
restoration of common discourse in 
which all students can share. 

Harvard has some famed easy or “gut” 
courses, like Natural Science 10, known 
as “Rocks for Jocks, ” or the films of 
John Ford. What about them? 

There are many courses with little 
claim to generality, such as “The Pol¬ 
itics of Burma.” Though perfectly good 
courses, it’s hard to claim they teach 
students some of the basic principles, 
critical appreciation of humanistic tra¬ 
dition or social-scientific reasoning. I 
think my field, Japanese economic his¬ 
tory, is important. It’s my mountain and 
I’m happy to climb it. But it’s not a 
core subject. 


How much of the undergraduates’ time 
will the core curriculum require? 

It involves the equivalent of one year, 
or seven to eight courses, in five ac¬ 
ademic areas, regardless of a stu¬ 
dent’s field of concentration. The areas 
are literature and art; mathematics and 
science; history; social and philosoph¬ 
ical analysis, and foreign languages 
and cultures. The core won’t turn out 
scientists or humanists; they will 
still have to specialize. But it will at¬ 
tempt to make sure all our students 
have covered five academic areas in 
terms of informed acquaintance and 
critical appreciation. 

Why is a “common learning experience” 
important? 

A century ago educated people 
could communicate more easily out of 
a shared intellectual experience. With 
a much more complicated world, it’s 
harder for educated people to share 
anything. But it’s terribly important for 
students of different interests to have 
sympathy for one another and for 
the way other people’s minds work. 

How will a common core curriculum ac¬ 
complish this? 

Nonscientists will study science, not 
only to learn some of the important 
principles, but also to understand what 
it means to be a scientist, what issues 
scientists are passionate about. So 
also for the scientists, who will learn 
about art, literature and history. 

The willingness to talk to other people 
and see their point of view is what cre¬ 
ates an intellectual community. 


Why do some scientists say the core 
slights science? 

We’ve had a difference of opinion 
with some important scientists. They 
are in a peculiar, paradoxical situation. 
They want the science requirement to 
be more than a full year, though 
many feel that even this is inadequate. 
At the same time they feel it is difficult 
or impossible to teach science to 
nonscientists. In my view, a year of 
really solid, rigorous science is great. 

What did you think of the Harvard Crim¬ 
son cartoon whose caption said that only 
after you study a subject in which you 
have absolutely no interest can you 
claim to be educated? 

It’s a cheap shot. I don’t agree. The 
core isn’t “back to basics,” as people 
have said. It is not a step backward. 

It updates and looks forward. The im¬ 
pression that we’re trying to put 
students into a four-year straitjacket is 
absurd. If we tell people today we think 
they should do something, it’s seen 
as limiting freedom, bitter medicine. 

Some say that arriving at a fixed notion 
of what makes an educated person is 
simply not acceptable today. What’s 
your opinion? 

It’s a counsel of despair. We cannot 
continue to live in a tower of Babel. It’s 
our task to gain that consensus. I have a 
horror of the relativism that has crept 
into so much of life, which says that 
anything is as good as everything else. 

For example? 

In a discussion of whether comic 
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Representatives of 
major universities 
debate Harvard’s wisdom 



University of Chicago’s dean of the college, 
Jonathan Z. Smith, points out Chicago has had a 
core approach since the 1920s and “there is 
no sentiment here for departing from it. The stu¬ 
dents pay us, in part, to tell them what to do.” 




University of California, Berkeley’s Dean 
Roderic Park has tightened curriculum. Students 
must now select electives among several fields. 
Picking their own courses, the faculty found, 
made students “too narrowly educated.” 



Stanford Dean Herant Katchadourian says his 
school plans some changes. In the offing is a re¬ 
quired series of courses on Western civilization 
“to expose students to the historical perspective 
and great works in the culture.” 


Brown University revised its curriculum eight 
years ago, allowing freedom of choice outside 
the major. Says President Howard Swearer, “It 
has served our students and faculty well, and we 
shall continue to refine and hone it.” 

books are a better or worse form of lit¬ 
erature than Shakespeare, maybe 
“better” is the wrong word. De gusti- 
bus : People have different tastes. But 
surely you can say something about the 
lasting value or critical importance of 
certain forms of learning. 

What, then, is an educated person? 

An educated person should be able 
to control our language, to read and 
write English effectively, to express 
ideas, to communicate. The person 
should have a critical appreciation and 

CONTINUED 



Amherst President John William Ward says, 
“Harvard went one way, Amherst the other.” Be¬ 
lieving “education is an activity, not a body of 
knowledge,” Amherst now insists on few re¬ 
quired courses, apart from a student’s major. 


Tulane’s acting provost, Frank T. Birtel, says, 

“It is a pregnant time for reconsideration, and 
Harvard made it easier to sell the idea. 
Curriculums have gone from an era of heavy spe¬ 
cialization into an era of relaxed structure.” 



Rice University Provost Frank E. Vandiver says 
required courses were cut back a decade ago 
“when students started designing their own cur¬ 
riculums. We will probably undertake a 
curriculum study, thanks to Harvard’s lead.” 



University of Texas Vice President for Aca¬ 
demic Affairs William L. Hays says, “ ‘Back to ba¬ 
sics’ is the primary thrust of the Harvard plan, to 
correct much that went out of kilter in the ’60s. I 
expect we will soon be doing a self-study.” 



ARMAND BERTIN—TULANE UNIVERSITY COURTESY OF RICE UNIVERSITY 
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an informed acquaintance with the 
three major ways in which we under¬ 
stand ourselves, our society and our 
universe: in the sciences, through 
mathematics and experiment; in the 
social sciences, through quantitative 
and historical analysis; in the human¬ 
ities, through the study of great 
traditions. 

Anything else? 

The person cannot be provincial but 
has to have some understanding of oth¬ 
er cultures, other times. And there 
should be a serious encounter with 
moral and ethical questions, and some 
knowledge in depth. Our hope is that 
education doesn’t end with a degree 
but is a lifetime process. 

Do you agree with Charles Eliot, the turn - 
of-the-century president of Harvard, 
that a five-foot shelf could hold the 
books necessary for a liberal education ? 

Yes, if he meant that there is such a 
thing as a self-taught student. I’ve met 
many people who’d never been to 
school and were obviously self-taught. 
There is no substitute for an inquiring 
mind and books. 

So Shakespeare, Plato and Aristotle still 
count? 

Those sound like pretty good names 
to me. 

But I assume you disagree with Trinity 
College President Theodore Lockwood, 
who says that a curriculum will make lit¬ 
tle difference when “the deeper 
malaise is that teachers don 9 t know their 
own fundamental beliefs about general 
education. 99 

This view is another paralyzing coun¬ 
sel of despair. I have never argued that 
the core is a panacea, but it tries to 
create a common denominator. What 
we teach and believe is important. This 
country is having a hard time arriving 
at a consensus of its own beliefs. Uni¬ 
versities aren’t islands; they reflect the 
outside world. People in them can’t 
agree on everything when the rest of 
the country is united primarily by what 
it dislikes. 

Why become an educated person? 

Education gives you a better under¬ 
standing of yourself and the world. You 
aren’t necessarily better at driving a 
car or doing your income tax. But the 
hope is that education will allow you, by 
understanding, to enjoy life more, be¬ 
cause understanding life contributes to 
its meaning. □ 
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Slipping out of her warm-ups, Pam confers 
with coach Don Candy (above). At right, 
she hurls herself, and her oversize Prince 
racket, into a booming U.S. Open serve. 


Last year at Forest Hills tennis fans 
thought they had all the excitement 
they could handle. Transsexual Renee 
Richards made her U.S. Open debut, a 
spectator was shot in the stadium and a 
pigtailed mighty mite named Tracy 
Austin captivated even the profession¬ 
als she ground into the Har-Tru. In all, 
it was a tough act to follow—for ev¬ 
eryone, that is, except Pam Shriver, a 
16-year-old schoolgirl from Lutherville, 
Md. with the lean and hungry look of a 
young Margaret Court. Serving and vol¬ 
leying with cool self-assurance, Shriver 
became the youngest finalist in the 
91 -year history of the Open, winning ev¬ 
ery set that she played—even against 
Wimbledon champ Martina Navratilova 
—until her loss in the finals to canny 
Chris Evert, 7-5,6-4. “My one worry was 
that I’d get blown off the court,” Pam 
confided after the Evert match, “but I 
didn’t, and I’m happy for that.” 

Remarkably, Pam’s unruffled poise 
on the tennis court was not replaced 
by the teenage giggles off it. Quick¬ 
witted and sometimes tart-tongued, 
she strode through throngs of admirers 
like a matinee queen and parried re¬ 
porters’ questions with growing impa¬ 
tience. “Since the match with Martina, 
my life has been very different,” she 
observed. “It changed overnight. Like 
just going to the restaurant for break¬ 
fast and having people recognize me. It 
takes a while to get used to, but I’m 
pretty sure I’ll be all right.” Matter-of- 
factly confident about her game and 
her future, she regards none of her ten¬ 
nis elders with awe. For their part, the 
women pros have accepted her. “They 
think she’s cocky,” says one, “but no 
worse than a Jimmy Connors or a John 
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OUT OF NOWHERE COMES YOUNG 
PAM SHRIVER WITH A STRONG 
GAME AND A SHARP TONGUE 








McEnroe.” Pam’s on-court expletives 
worry some of her colleagues, espe¬ 
cially at televised matches. (One of her 
“Goddamns” narrowly missed going 
out on the CBS network at Flushing 
Meadow; only a commercial saved 
her.) 

Born on the Fourth of July, Pam is 
one of three daughters of Sam Shri- 
ver, an insurance consultant, and 
his wife, Margot. From the time Pam 
was 3 she would tag along to the ten¬ 
nis courts with her parents, swinging at 
balls with a sawed-off squash racket. 

“I played my first tournament when I 
was 8 V 2 ” Pam recalls, “but I didn’t real¬ 
ly get serious about the game until I 
was 12 or 13.” Then, instructed by Aus¬ 
tralian-born Don Candy, coach of the 
now defunct World Team Tennis Bal¬ 
timore Banners, she began working her 
way up through the juniors. By last 
spring she had reached the semifinals 
of the Virginia Slims tournament in Dal¬ 
las, where she lost to Evonne 
Goolagong Cawley. “I did really well af¬ 
ter my first three or four pro 
tournaments,” says Pam, who remains 
an amateur. “I thought it wouldn’t take 
that much for me to get to the top. 

Then I didn’t do so hot, and I had prob¬ 
lems over at Wimbledon. But later this 
summer it all came back.” 

Though Pam, a 145-lb. six-footer, 
plays a game as high-powered as any 
adult’s, her nemesis, curiously, is little 
Tracy Austin, six months her junior 
and nine inches shorter. They have 


A star was bom at the Open, says Billie 
Jean King. Now, she warns, “Everyone’s 
going to expect a lot more from Pam.” 



CHRISTOPHER LITTLE/CAMERA 5 


Now back at McDonogh, a coed pri¬ 
vate school outside Baltimore, Pam will 
cram two years of study into one in or¬ 
der to return to the tennis wars next 
year. For the moment, however, she 
says, “I just want to lead a normal 
school life.” Her older sister, Marion, 

18, is away at college, but the Shriver 
home is a lively place. Besides Eleanor, 
7, and her parents, Pam’s companions 
include two Labrador retrievers, 

Missy and Babe; two horses, Mac and 
Jingles; and a cat that sometimes an¬ 
swers to Puss. Having sworn off 
riding and skiing as “too risky,” she un¬ 
winds by cooking (“mostly desserts”) 
and by listening to albums by Bread, 
Meat Loaf and Fleetwood Mac. 
Boyfriends? “I’ve had a couple, but 
nothing serious. It would be nice ...” 

Although Pam could have won $19,- 
000 as runner-up in the U.S. Open, she 
has decided not to turn pro before leav¬ 
ing school. “It ticks me off,” says Billie 
Jean King. “I think she’s foolish to turn 
down the money. We worked too hard to 
get it.” Shriver is unmoved. “The mon¬ 
ey doesn’t really matter,” she says 
firmly. “It will probably come back to 
me later in endorsements because I’ve 
done so well.” She is, clearly, a young 
woman who knows her own mind. “No¬ 
body pushes me ever,” she declares. 
“If they did, I’d tell them to take a hike.” 

CHERYL MC CALL 




Though she has given up riding horses Heralded by schoolmates as “more fa- 

—“too risky,” she says—Pam hazards yard mous than anyone but Begin and Sadat,” 

work on the family minitractor. Pam gulps and clutches her bouquet. 


played nine matches, and Tracy 
has won every time. “It’s only natural 
that there’s a rivalry between us,” says 
Pam. “We’ve been playing together 
since we were 12. Obviously I’d like to 
beat her, but it’s not keeping me up at 
night. I just think of myself as some¬ 
body who’s going to be No. 1 
eventually, when I’m, like, 21 or 22. Any 
way, Tracy and I are very different on 
and off the court. She’s kind of pro¬ 
tected, and the only time she talks is 
at press conferences.” Still, admits 
coach Candy, “Tracy is a dark shadow 
in Pam’s way. She’s there, and Pam will 
have to cope with her.” 


Dad and Mom watched with pride. “Pam’s 
very organized in how she does things,” 
says Shriver, second cousin to Sargent. 
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The Enigma of the mind. 

Why do some people “hear voices,” withdraw from 
the world, suffer delusions? In every age. men have struggled 
to explain mental illness. Today, startling progress is 
being made—and some of the new approaches 
to treatment and cure will astound you. 



Status and conformity. 

All through history, people have 
sorted themselves out so as to give 
more prestige to some than to 
others. And every group has ways 
of penalizing misfits. 


Here are the fascinating secrets of why people act as they do... 

Start an adventure in 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
with t he sta rtling truth 
about CfKiii 


You don’t have to be told what stress is. 
Not if your car has ever overheated in a 
traffic jam. Not if you’ve ever hunted for a 
job. Not if you’re ever angry, fearful, 
anxious, sad. 

But maybe you don’t know that stress 
can also be triggered by seemingly 
innocent things like taking a vacation. Or 
that it may be the cause of asthma, 
arthritis, heart attacks. Or some of the 
effective ways you can cope with it. Or 
that certain popular “remedies” may do 
you more harm than good. 

These are just some of the enlightening 
discoveries that await you in a fascinating 
and helpful book called Stress. It’s 
Volume I in HUMAN BEHAVIOR, an 
exciting series from Time-Life Books. And 
we’d like to send it to you to read free for 
10 days as your introduction to the series. 


What you’ll learn in 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR looks at the factors 
that make you, your mate, your boss, 
your children, all human beings so 
marvelous—and so maddening. Each 


book asks and answers questions like 
these: 

• Who is more likely to succeed—the 
oldest child or the youngest? 

• Is there a way to tell if someone is lying? 
(If you know what to look for, you’ll 
agree with Freud that “no mortal can 
keep a secret.”) 

• Who puts more pressure on employees 
—their bosses? Or their co-workers? 

• Which single factor always confers 
higher status in every culture—Birth? 
Wealth? Sex? Achievement? 

• When does loyalty to her husband make 
a top executive’s wife dangerous to his 
career? 

• What’s the best way to memorize facts? 
Will it help or hurt to go to sleep after 
cramming? 

In each volume of the series, you’ll 
explore a new facet of HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
—Crime, The Family, Men and Women, 
Violence and Aggression. . .and so on. The 
volumes explode cherished myths... 
present new theories (often, new proofs) 
that might well alter the way you see 
yourself, plan your career, choose your 
life partner, raise your youngsters. 


Take Volume I, STRESS, 
for 10 days free 

To start your adventure in HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR, just mail the accompanying 
bound-in reply card. We’ll send you the 
volume on Stress for free examination. 

If you decide not to keep the book, 
simply return it within 10 days. But if you 
want to own it, the price is just $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling. After that, we’ll 
send you succeeding volumes in the 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR series, one every other 
month. You may return any or all of them 
if you’re not satisfied, and you may cancel 
your subscription any time. There’s no 
obligation to keep any book—ever. 

So mail the card today. Or if the card is 
missing, write Time-Life Books, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Man and the organization. 

He leans on it, draws comfort from it. sometimes 
disappears into it. Depending on the nature of our jobs, the 
company often determines where we live, when we move, 
how we spend our leisure time, what clubs we join, 
who our friends are. 


Language. 

Words are only part of it. We also 
communicate by gestures, facial 
expressions, touching. And this 
silent language varies from society 
to society. In France, for example, 
a handslap seals a deal. i 




n. 


Shown here are just some of 
the volumes in the series. 
Each volume 8% by 10 V 2 . 
inches; contains 176 pages 
with 40.000 words of text; 
scores of photographs, 
diagrams, drawings. 
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Net at the ready, Bemie Kraenzle scouts 
a meadow in Ozora, Mo. at dusk. There are 
some 200 firefly collectors in the county. 


Photographs by Thomas S. England 


What , exactly, is Bernie Kraenzle up 
to night after night, running through 
meadows and pastures, waving a net? 
Why, for that matter, are his wife, Nan¬ 
cy, and their three children, Lori, 9, 
Shelly, 12, and Keith, 14, doing the 
same? A little cottage industry, it turns 
out. The energetic Kraenzles are har¬ 
vesting an unusual crop on their 
330-acre farm—the thousands of fire¬ 
flies that appear each summer 
evening. The bugs are used in medical 
and scientific research. 

The Kraenzles’ property lies in the 
western part of Ste. Genevieve 


County, Mo. Nights are warm with plen¬ 
ty of moisture in the air, ideal 
conditions for twinkling members of the 
family Lampyridae. At dusk, starting in 
early June, the Kraenzles grab their 
bell-shaped nets, jump in the pickup 
and head for the creek. Catching fire¬ 
flies may seem like child’s play, but on 
the scale practiced by the Kraenzles 
—59,000 of them over the last four 
years, 1,100 in one record evening 
alone—it is a carefully executed busi¬ 
ness. This year has been their third 
best, with a catch of 12,803 so far—not 
bad, considering Bernie was out of 

CONTINUED 
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action for two weeks in July with 
pneumonia. 

“The key,” he says, “is to be there 
at the right time and keep moving.” 
Lightning bugs nestle in the grass dur¬ 
ing the day and start their flights as 
darkness gathers. They keep low at 
first, then fly high and scatter. 

The result is a fairly frantic hour of 
chasing through the wet grass, an im¬ 
promptu twilight ballet as each 



The chemicals which make fireflies light Four of the Kraenzles—(from left) Nancy, 

up are used in research. It takes some 300 Keith, Bemie and Shelly—move out on 
insects to produce a gram of the extract. their farm for an evening’s hunt. 


Kraenzle employs a vigorous—and dif¬ 
ferent—technique. Shelly, for exam¬ 
ple, coaxes them into her net with a 
soothing chant: “Come here, you 
should be over here by me,” or, “Hey, 
you’re going the wrong way.” Her moth¬ 
er is a wanderer, searching deep within 
the trees. “This,” she says, “is the 
only good exercise Bernie and I get.” 
Back home, their legs soaked to the 
knees, the Kraenzles pop the bugs into 
the freezer for 20 minutes to make 
them sluggish, then count them—each 
one is worth a penny. 

The live bugs are packed in a Sty¬ 
rofoam box and sent by bus to the 
Sigma Chemical Co., a St. Louis firm 
which buys millions of fireflies every 
year. From them, Sigma extracts 
the two chemicals—luciferin and luci- 
ferase—which interact with a third, 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP), to cre¬ 
ate the flickering light. Because all 
living cells contain ATP, scientists use 
luciferin and luciferase as diagnostic 
agents to detect cancer, multiple scle¬ 
rosis, cystic fibrosis and heart trouble. 
They are also used in tests for life- 
threatening air and water pollution. 

The Kraenzles donate a nickel of ev¬ 
ery dollar earned to the kids’ Silver 
Bells 4-H club. The rest will go toward 
rec room furniture to complement the 
stereo they bought earlier with their 
lightning bug bounty. Along with the lin¬ 
gering glow they get from knowing their 
work helps mankind, the net isn’t bad 
either. SUZIEKELLETT 



EXXON ILLUSTRATED 



Exxon nuclear fuel. 

Nuclear fuel for generating electricity 
is made of uranium compressed into 
small pellets. 


U-235 is the fissionable isotope in 
uranium that produces most of the 
energy in the pellet. It takes about 
2000 pounds of uranium-bearing rock 
to get just V-3 ounce of U-235. 


Though less than Vi -inch 
in diameter, nuclear 
^ fuel pellets are 
power-packed. 
Each pellet 
contains the 
energy equivalent of 
about 100 gallons of oil. 

The pellets are sealed in long 
metal tubes or fuel rods. 



The rods are grouped together in 
bundles or assemblies. Each rod must 
be exactly positioned and spaced 
within the assembly. 

It takes some 200 nuclear fuel 
assemblies to make up the core 
of one modern reactor. 

Annual electricity production from 
this reactor can meet the present 
average electrical needs of over 
750,000 American homes. If 
generated by fossil fuels, this 
amount of electricity would require 10 million barrels of oil 
or 3 million tons of coal. 

By 1990, nuclear fuel could provide about 30% of total U.S. 
electricity demand. 
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Energy for a strong America. 
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MOM MAY HAVE LOVED 
DICKIE SMOTHERS BEST, BUT 
BROADWAY WELCOMES BOTH BROTHERS 



“It’s been my life’s dream to play Broadway 
—ever since we found out we got the job two 
months ago,” cracks Dick Smothers (far left), whq 
portrays wife swapper Wally. With Tom in the role 
of old-fashioned Alvin, they bed down together 
with Barbara Sharma (left) and Janie Sell. 


W e’ve had a very strange decade 
—well, nine years, really,” said Dick in 
an opening-night curtain speech. 
“We’re more mellow, more mature, 
both of us.” 

Yeah,” agreed Tom mischievously. 
“We look back on those nine years now 
—and we’re still pissed off.” 

The Smothers Brothers back in ac¬ 
tion? Well, yes and no. When CBS 
canned their controversial Comedy 
Hour in 1969 for anti-Vietnam songs 
and risque skits, TV’s funniest siblings 
became itinerants. After flings at the 
other networks, they took a series of 
jobs in supper clubs until officially ter¬ 
minating their partnership in 1976 at the 
Aladdin Hotel in Las Vegas. “I never 
again wanted to say, ‘Mom always liked 
you best,’ ” explains Tom, 41. “We 
were too young to bury ourselves in 
something we were no longer enthu¬ 
siastic about.” 

Going it alone turned out not to be 
the answer either. So they are togeth¬ 
er again as the leads in the long- 
running Broadway musical / Love My 
Wife. Still cast as straight man, Dick, 

39, is a with-it suburban wife swapper, 
while Tom plays his old high school 
chum, a klutz named Alvin. 

“The producers found us,” says 
Dick. “The show was ready for new 
juice, or else it would have petered out.” 
Tom, the more theatrically ambitious 
and restive of the pair, jumped at the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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StagecoNTiNUED 
chance. “I wanted to work with 
Dickie again,” he says. But neither 
wished to revive memories of the 
old act, so their contract forbids 
using the words “Smothers Brothers” 
in publicity. 

After their TV show was canceled, 
the brothers sued CBS and were 
awarded nearly a million dollars. “But 
the money never made up for the stop¬ 
ping of our careers,” insists Tom. 
(Lawyers got much of it.) He adds, 

“We have to work to meet our bills.” 
Both claim TV censorship still pre¬ 
vails. New York stations demanded 
changes in the commercials for 
the play, deleting Tom’s line: “My wife 
is boring in bed.” 

The brothers were born on Gover¬ 
nors Island in New York Harbor, sons of 
an Army major who died in the Philip¬ 
pines near the end of World War II. With 
their mother they moved to Redondo 
Beach, Calif, and later, while attending 
San Jose State, played to college audi¬ 
ences at the nearby Kerosene Club 
for beer and a couple of dollars a night. 
After that came the Purple Onion in San 
Francisco and two years of nightclub¬ 
hopping toward New York’s Blue Angel 
and a spot on Jack Paar’s Tonight 
Show. Their comedy was recorded on 
13 LPs, three of which went gold. In 
1965 they got their own TV show. 

When their careers faded, Dick 
bought a 12-acre vineyard in Santa 
Cruz, Calif. During his Broadway tour, 
wife Linda (they have three children, 
aged 12 to 17) is overseeing the 
production of 4,200 gallons of wine. At 
the recent L.A. County Fair, the Smoth¬ 
ers’ Late Harvest Gewurztraminer 
($7.50 a bottle) won top honors. Fierce¬ 
ly proud, Dick declares, “Bruce Jenner 
didn’t make a single box of Wheaties. 

I made my own wine. I’m not just an¬ 
other celebrity trying to cash in on 
something.” Indeed, he figures he 
won’t be in the black until 1980. Besides 
wine-making, he has also tried profes¬ 
sional auto racing, driving at Sebring 
and Le Mans. 

Tom has been killing time at his So¬ 
noma ranch, where he raises grapes 
for his brother. Twice divorced, he has 
a 13-year-old son. In Manhattan he has 
been rooming with a member of the 
cast, Barbara Sharma, and though he 
finds New York “devastatingly differ¬ 
ent” from California, he may stay 
East to promote his career. “We like re¬ 
sidual stardom,” Dick says, speaking 
for his brother too, “but we want to be 
patted on the back for what we’re doing 
now.” MARTHA SMILGIS 

Photographs by Raeanne Rubenstein 
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Dick, with a wife and kids in California, “When work falls apart, my relationships 

is living with friends in Manhattan—and do too,” claims Tom, who’s been rooming 

even doing his own laundry. with stage wife Sharma. 

















LOOKING FOR SOME CHICKEN DELIGHT? 
JUST ORDER UP TED GIANNOULAS, 
WHO’S SURE NOT TO LAY AN EGG 


Down on the field the San Diego Pa¬ 
dres are mounting a one-out rally in the 
second inning. The hometown fans, 
however, are staring toward the seats 
where somebody in a Day-Glo chicken 
suit has jumped to his feet. The bird- 
man struts, leads a cheer, then falls to 
his knees and clucks Mammy. While the 
crowd is still smiling, he vaults a railing 
and webfoots up the aisle toward a 
young woman 10 rows back. She knows 
what’s coming and shrieks. In an instant 
her head disappears inside the giant 
yellow beak. The stadium erupts. The 
Padres lose, incidentally, but no matter. 
The KGB Chicken is again the clear 
winner of the evening. 

San Diego’s fine-feathered friend is 
really Ted Giannoulas, 24, a journalism 
graduate from the local state univer¬ 
sity. Back in 1974, “A bunch of us from 
radio communications class were 
sitting around trying to figure out how 
we could get a job for the spring hol¬ 
idays,” he recalls. When radio station 
KGB offered two weeks inside a chick¬ 
en costume as a publicity stunt, he and 
his pals volunteered. Ted got the job 
because, at 5'4", he was the only one 
the suit fit. His pay was $2 an hour, and 
his assignment was to give out candy 
eggs at the city zoo. After two weeks 
Ted suggested he start showing up 
at Padre home games. 

This year the Chicken will pocket 
more than $50,000, and station exec¬ 
utives say they would like to keep him 
working for another 20 years. The 
station has risen from No. 5 to No. 1. 

Ted has won an Emmy for a KGB Chick¬ 
en commercial and a commendation 
from the state legislature for his “com¬ 
edy contributions to the State of 
California.” When a regional magazine 
polled fans of the beleaguered Padres, 
11 percent said they came to the 
games just to see the Chicken. 

Although Giannoulas vows to quit 
“when it ceases to be fun,” that might 
take a while. Last year he threw out 
the first pitch at the Padres’ season 
opener, and in July he turned up on na¬ 
tional TV belly-flopping around the 
bases at the All-Star Game. Teams in 
both leagues now bid for his services 


The Chicken has even taken over City 
Hall. San Diego Mayor Pete Wilson calls 
Ted “a true folk hero.” 


(he’s performed in 13 major league 
parks so far), Chicken dolls are on the 
market and his likeness appears on cal¬ 
endars, T-shirts and 7-Eleven Slurpee 
cups. In San Diego his tongue-in-beak 
memoirs (From Scratch) are outselling 
Richard Nixon’s. 

For all his success, Giannoulas still 
lives with his father, John, a carpenter, 
his mother, Helen, and two younger sis¬ 
ters in a middle-class section of San 
Diego. His 70-hour workweek leaves 
“little time to form meaningful relation¬ 
ships,” he reports solemnly. Perhaps, 
but a recent KGB-sponsored “Dream 
Date” contest with the Chicken as first 
prize attracted 4,000 applicants. The 
lucky winner earned dinner and the bal¬ 
let with Ted in costume. 

“I’m an entertainer at heart,” he ex¬ 
plains. Not everyone understands, 
however. During one of the Chicken’s 
appearances at a rock concert, a 
dumbfounded security guard placed 
him under citizen’s arrest 
him jailed for battery. The next night, 
with Padre fans carrying “Free Our 
Chicken” placards, Ted returned to the 
stadium in triumph. 

“It’s quite a sound to hear a whole 
stadium laughing,” he says. “If I can 
make 30,000 people laugh at one time, 
well, that’s the bottom line. It’s 
music to my ears.” 

PATRICIA LEE MURPHY 
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Since posing for his 1976 yearbook pic- The Padres’ stadium is still his main roost, 

ture, the Chicken has refused to be but Ted has spread his wings, appearing 

photographed without his feathers. at schools, malls and discos. Photograph by Roy Porello 
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AT HIS NEW FLORIDA MONASTERY, 
BROTHER ROGER HOPES THE 
SALAD DRESSING WILL PROVE AS 
GOLDEN AS, WELL, SILENCE 


I o make his commercial salad dress¬ 
ing, Brother Roger just stirs in the 
traditional ingredients: oil, vinegar, 
sugar, tomatoes, herbs and the like. 

But as a would-be founder of a new mo¬ 
nastic community—the Cistercian Or¬ 
der of the Oblates of the Strict 
Observance of St. Bernard de Clair- 
vaux—the 53-year-old French-Canadi- 
an monk could hardly be more 


unorthodox. His recipe: Start with one 
12th-century Spanish abbey. Relocate 
it (with the inadvertent help of the 
late William Randolph Hearst) to the 
condominium country of North Miami 
Beach, Fla. Build a 40-room retreat 
house and invite Episcopalians as well 
as his fellow Roman Catholics to en¬ 
ter. Float the whole million-dollar 
project by marketing Roger’s own Old 


Garbed in Cistercian habit, Roger adds his 
sweet-and-sour dressing ingredients in 
historic French proportion and sequence: 
“That’s where the mystery is.” 


Spanish Monastery Sweet-and-Sour 
Salad Dressing. 

It all began—the dressing, not his 
dream—with a century-old formula 
passed down from Belfontaine Abbey 
in France. Roger personally mixes it in 
a huge copper pot several afternoons a 
week. Currently sold ($1 per eight- 
ounce bottle) only at the monastery gift 
shop and a few local churches, Old 

CONTINUED 
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WtiD IN PUERTO 


EXTRA DRY'WHITE 
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General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y.C. 80 proof 


Ronrico of PuertoRico 


Who is he? 

He's the descendant of 6 generations of 
Puerto Rican rum-masters (since 1860). 
And he's no ordinary rum. 

He's smooth. Light in manner. A good 
mixer. And —more. 


Down deep, inside, where it counts, 
Ronrico has character. A fineness. The result 
of decades of distilling — and perfecting. 

So for authentic rum of Puerto Rico, get to 
know Ronrico. 

A well-bred fellow. 
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SpiritCONTINUED 

Spanish Monastery is not likely to give 
Wish-Bone or Seven Seas cause for 
alarm—yet. Brother Roger is now try¬ 
ing to interest a major manufacturer in 
bottling and marketing his dressing. But 
what is a monk doing in salad oil? “We 
are not a mendicant order,” he ex¬ 
plains. “We have to earn what we get.” 
The “we” includes the one other monk 
at St. Bernard’s so far, Brother Am¬ 
brose, 30, a former insurance salesman 
who, as his contribution, operates a Mi¬ 
ami Herald paper route. Two other 
adherents left the order, presumably 
because the regimen was too spartan. 

“Our founding fathers saw the life of 
a monk as very austere,” explains 
Brother Roger in his heavy Quebecois 
accent. “Those ways are mostly gone 
now—kaput!—like the nuns’ habits.” 
Although not ordained as a priest, Rog¬ 
er Perreault does have a theology 
degree from Laval University. He joined 
Quebec’s Mistassini Monastery in 1940 
and for the past dozen years has 
worked as a laborer on a dam and su¬ 
permarket clerk while promoting his 
bold idea of collaboration with the Epis¬ 
copalians. “My idea caused shock at 
first,” he reports, but he finally per¬ 
suaded his superiors to let him take a 
leave. On a bus trip to Miami he spot¬ 
ted the monastery of St. Bernard. “I 
knew,” he says, “this was the place 
God had in mind for me.” 

St. Bernard’s, started in 1141 at Sa- 
cramenia, Spain, was disassembled 



Brother Ambrose is at his Miami Herald job 
by 3:30 a.m. In lay clothes he delivers pa¬ 
pers to apartment dwellers. 


and the cloister and two halls were 
brought to the U.S. in 1925 by Hearst 
to grace his spectacular San Simeon 
estate in California. Instead, agriculture 
inspectors, fearing hoof-and-mouth 
disease, impounded the 11,000 stones 
at a Brooklyn warehouse, where they 
remained until entrepreneurs pur¬ 
chased them in 1952 and rebuilt the 
monastery in Florida as a tourist attrac¬ 
tion. In 1964 it was acquired by the 
Episcopal diocese. 

Should Brother Roger’s Old Spanish 
Monastery salad dressing scheme 
work out (the Trappists’ income from 


Roger uses a power mower to tend the 
cloister’s garden while the rest of the 
order, Ambrose, clips the hedges. 



The two monks commune together in si¬ 
lence in St. Bernard’s vaulted-ceiling 
chapel. Roger begins prayer at 4 a.m. 


“Monk’s Bread” and jellies encourage 
him), the hum of success will be quiet. 
The Cistercians of the new colony 
will stick to a vegetarian diet and will 
use age-old sign language for casual 
communication. No one will be allowed 
to speak without permission. “In mon¬ 
asteries now there is some silence,” 
grumps Brother Roger, “but it is not 
perpetual. How can you think about God 
with so much blah-blah-blahing?” 

ANDYTAYLOR 
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In 1966 a youthful Tandy was flanked by some of his ear¬ 
liest C&W discoveries: clients Porter Wagoner (left), 
Dolly Parton, Roger Sovine and pal Mel Tiilis. 



Comedian Jerry Clower, his closest friend, was still a 
fertilizer salesman when he signed with Rice. 



Cornelia Wallace has had problems landing jobs: “Peo¬ 
ple feel negative toward her because of George.” 


Photographs by Slick Lawson 
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WHO’S BEHIND THE SELLING OF 
BILLY CARTER? CREDIT (OR BLAME) 
NASHVILLE AGENT TANDY RICE 


Tandy never knew a stranger in his 
life. He was always a show-off, and full 
of himself, and always got what he 
wanted. He could sell you a billy goat 
whether you needed it or not.” The de¬ 
scription of Tandy Rice, huckster 
extraordinaire , comes from the person 
who has known him longest and best, 
his mother. Fanny Rice’s appraisal of 
her son fits him like the Brooks 
Bros, suits that cover his 5'9" frame. 
Tandy Rice Jr. is not selling billy goats 
at the moment but Billy Carter—for all 
he’s worth, which is upward of 
$500,000 a year, or about two and one 
half times what Billy’s brother makes 
as President of the United States. Then 
there are Tandy’s other clients: comic 
Jerry Clower and Country & Western lu¬ 
minaries Tom T. Hall, Jim Ed Brown, 
Helen Cornelius, Royce and Jeannie 
Kendall and what seems like half 
the Grand Ole Opry roster. Not to men¬ 
tion Cornelia Wallace, lately First Lady 
of Alabama. Rice’s stable of stars 
has propelled his Top Billing agency 
into the top rank of Nashville talent and 
artist-management companies and has 
spread his name far beyond the city 
limits. 

In the big-bucks world of talent ped¬ 
dling, Rice is an anachronism. From 
his razor-cut black hair, stylishly 
flecked with gray, to his gleaming 
Gucci loafers, he is the very model of 
a Madison Avenue supersalesman. Im¬ 
peccably tailored and immaculately 
groomed, he washes his face and 
shaves several times a day. Every 
morning after brushing his teeth, he 
shines his Citadel class ring with tooth¬ 
paste. Tandy’s smile could melt a 
statue, and his brown eyes are devas- 
tatingly sincere. Wherever hucksters 
gather, he would fit in comfortably 
—the bar car of the 5:40 for Westport, 
a corner table at Ma Maison, the gam¬ 
ing pit at the Sands—until, that is, 
Tandy opened his mouth. 

Suddenly he becomes another per¬ 
son, a drawling good ole boy under the 
sleek trappings, at home on the veranda 
at the Hermitage when the juleps are 


“I have found Billy Carter,” says his agent, 
Tandy Rice, “to be an unflinching man of 
total integrity. He’s very refreshing.” 


being served—or drinking beer in the 
back room of Billy Carter’s gas station. 
As he speaks, the sorghum oozes out. 
His voice is alternately soft and per¬ 
suasive and thunderously doomsaying 
in the best Bible Belt manner. The 
words are italicized by flailing arms and 
gesturing fingers (when driving, he 
steers with his knees, his hands too 
busy making conversation). “You can 
say that again, brother,” he will 
proclaim. “You can say that again. 
A-men.” Or he may disagree: “That ole 
dawg won’t hunt. Nossir, brother, it just 
won’t hunt.” 

Tandy, now 40, arrived on the Nash¬ 
ville scene in 1963 after a largely 
misspent youth. Even though it was his 
native turf, he was unaware of the im¬ 
pending revolution that would turn 
country music into a billion-dollar in¬ 
dustry. As a matter of fact, Rice hated 
the whining C&W sound at first and had 
to cultivate a taste. (“It’s a lot easier 
to love when you make the kind of liv¬ 
ing out of it that I do,” he admits.) He 
had a wife and two children to support, 
his physician father, who had always in¬ 
dulged him, was dying and Tandy was 
filled with a sense of inadequacy. “I 
was frightened and bewildered,” he re¬ 
members. “I felt I couldn’t do much 
more than sell vacuum cleaners or car¬ 
rot graters.” 

A cousin, comedienne Minnie Pearl, 
then as now the grande dame of the 
Grand Ole Opry, suggested that Tandy 
try for a job in one of the music agen¬ 
cies beginning to bud all over the 
Tennessee capital. When he was of¬ 
fered $500 a month as a publicist, 
Tandy snapped it up. After a couple of 
years he went into the PR business for 
himself, signing up such unsung 
artists as Hank Williams Jr., Waylon 
Jennings, Kitty Wells and Chet Atkins 
for fees of $50 a month. “I had 25 cli¬ 
ents,” he remembers. “I was working 
my ass off and making a good name 
for myself, but I wasn’t making any 
money.” So when a telephone propos¬ 
al came from Bill Graham, founder of 
the dominant Showbiz, Inc., Tandy 
signed on. Graham was a legendary 
Nashville figure, “a ruthless, rough, 
tough, beautiful man,” and the 
business of marketing C&W was “raw, 
run by cowboys who looked at you 

CONTINUED 
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Rice comforts himself with the thought 
that wife Debbie, 38, “can turn to anyone 
in town for help” during his many travels. 


In his backyard Tandy is a relaxed family 
man. From left are Debbie, Cynthia, 15, 
Tandy, Marjorie, 7, and Clint, 13. 



suspiciously if you had a college ed¬ 
ucation.” Rice’s job was to sell 
independently produced country 
music shows to TV—a novel idea con¬ 
ceived by Graham, but undreamed-of 
outside of Tennessee. 

“My first trip to New York was an aw¬ 
ful experience,” Tandy recalls. “I was 
laughed at by the sophisticated time 
buyers and program directors. 

Back then they didn’t know anything 
about country music, and there I was 
trying to sell them what they thought 
was a stupid-looking product like Dolly 
Parton. But it wasn’t like that in the rest 
of the country. I became hot as hell as 
a salesman, going all over thumping 
desks and selling the programs as 
fringe-time television syndication. I 
found out that I loved selling. Now it’s 
my life’s blood.” 

But three years of selling for the 
hard-nosed Graham was enough, and 
he left his $38,000-a-year job to be¬ 
come a talent agent for a quarter as 
much income. Soon he heard that his 
old boss wanted to sell a small sub¬ 
sidiary booking agency, Top Billing, and 
he was rapping on Graham’s door 
again. Tandy borrowed $30,000 to buy 
Top Billing’s name and client list, and 
he was on his own at last. He was only 30. 
In the decade since, Top Billing’s an¬ 
nual income has risen from $67,000 to 
more than $1 million, the employee 
roll from one to 14 and the number of 
clients from five to 18. 

Top Billing’s best-known client—and 
Tandy Rice’s biggest coup—is, of 
course, Billy Carter. When the William 
Morris Agency, the nation’s largest, an¬ 
nounced that it had signed ex- 
President Gerald Ford and his family 
to multimillion-dollar contracts, Tan¬ 
dy’s competitive yeast began to 
rise. His thoughts turned to another 
presidential family. Within days he was 
off to Plains, Ga., in greatest secrecy 
(to avoid the public humiliation of pos¬ 
sible failure), armed with a contract, 
a financial report on Top Billing and all 
the stem-winding salesmanship at his 
command. He buttonholed Billy in 
his peanut warehouse, after beating a 
path through lawyers and hangers-on. 
Four hours later Tandy had signed 
him up and was barreling back to Amer- 
icus to the nearest pay telephone to 
relay the news to Nashville in a pre- 
coded message: ‘‘The eagle has 
landed.” 

Since then Rice has personally han¬ 
dled the Carter account, and all 
complaints about the exploitation of 
Jimmy Carter’s baby brother just roll 

CONTINUED 
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Don’t watchTV tonight 

Play it! 



We’re the games you play on your 
own TV set. 

We’re the Atari Video Computer 
System. (Remember “Pong”? Well, that 
was just the beginning.) 


MORE GAMES. 


Atari is now a sophisticated, com¬ 
puterized programmable unit that hooks 
up to your television in a matter of 
seconds. 

Atari features a greater selection (20 
different Game Program™ cartridges, 
over 1300 game variations and options 
—and with many more to come!). 

We’re sport games. We’re mind 
games. We educate. We entertain. 

We can be played by one player 
(against the computer), two players, 3 
or 4. 

We’re the system that’s especially 
designed to change colors to protect 
and safeguard your TV tube from any 
damage. 

We offer crisper colors (when played, 
of course, on a color TV). 

We pride ourselves in truer-to-life 
sound effects, which play through your 
own TV’s sound system. 

We’re Atari. 

And if someone in your family hasn’t 
asked for us yet, get ready. 

They’re going to. 


MORE FUN. 


O © Atari 1978 

A Warner Communications Company 
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In a world already filled with too many sheep, 
Panatela continues to offer a sensible way to rise 
above the herd. How? By combining exquisite styling 
and sound construction features with eminently 
affordable prices. For instance: the entire 
corduroy outfit shown here costs less 


than many people spend on a sportjacket alone. 

And, naturally, all our slacks and sportjackets are 
made from wrinkle-resistant fabrics. In addition, they’re 
specially constructed to keep their “fresh-from-the-store” 
appearance. Panatela Separates. Because man was 
meant to lead, not follow, the sheep. 


Levi's 

SPORTSWEAR 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE 
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off his well-tailored back. “I don’t 
see anything immoral or illegal in what 
Billy’s doing,” Tandy says. “Don’t ask 
me about taste. If you don’t like the 
act that he’s selling—Billy Beer or T- 
shirts—you have a surefire way of 
dealing with it: Exercise your option of 
not buying. Walk away. But don’t crit¬ 
icize him for being caught up in the 
same system we are all caught up in.” 

That system is a far cry from the way 
of life in the little town of Franklin, 10 
miles south of Nashville. Rice was born 
there, the third-generation scion of 
middle-Tennessee gentry. As the third 
child and only son of the local doctor 
(his grandfather was the town M.D. too), 
Tandy was brought up in an atmo¬ 
sphere of social privilege and appalling 
family indulgence. The boy’s pet mon¬ 
key was allowed the freedom of the 
house, says a childhood friend, even 
though “it fingerpainted with its own do¬ 
do all over the walls.” Such pranks as 
a boozy night of dumping over the 
tombstones in the Confederate cem¬ 
etery were all but winked at. From an 
early age Tandy, an athletic, darkly 
handsome youth, “could pat any lady 
in town on the heinie and get away with 
it.” He lacked for nothing and could do 
no wrong. “I was raised a spoiled 
brat,” he admits. “I never had a seri¬ 
ous thought until my father died.” 

The carefree days continued well 
into manhood. Flunking out of Vander¬ 
bilt University, Rice tried various jobs, 
including Bible salesman. But, after us¬ 
ing his wiles to sell a farm woman a 
$65 Bible she could ill afford, he was 
so conscience-stricken he sent the 
money back. “I decided there had to 
be a better way to skin the cat than 
that,” he recalls. “I went to Dad and 
told him I’d come to appreciate 
two things—a college education and a 
stick of deodorant.” He was packed off 
to the Citadel, the military college in 
Charleston, S.C. After graduation in 
1961, he went on a family-financed trip 
to Europe. On board the U.S.S. Atlan¬ 
tic he met Debbie Buck, the daughter of 
a Coral Gables, Fla. doctor. The two 
found they were booked on the same 
tour and began dating. Later that year 
Tandy was on active duty as an Air 
Force lieutenant at a snowbound SAC 
base in Caribou, Maine. He called Deb¬ 
bie in Florida. “If you will come up 
here to Caribou,” he told her, “I will 
marry you.” She did, and he did, and 
they are now the parents of three chil¬ 
dren, Cynthia, Clint and Marjorie. 

In 1963 Tandy resigned from the Air 
Force and brought his young family 
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RECAPTURES Alt THE GRACE 

OF THOSE GREAT PENS Of 

YESTERYEAR WITH THE 

CONVENIENCE 

Of TODAY’S 

MARKER 

PENS! ASSbtM 


SEE THE BALE LINER FEOAT 
ACROSS THE PACE IN ELEGANT 
"FOUNTAIN PEN-LIKE" STROKES! 


[PILOT 




You’ll thrill as the Pilot Ball Liner writes like 
a beautiful fountain pen! Gasp as the Ball 
Liner writes with the ink-action of today’s 
modern marker pens! Swoon at the 
sturdiness of its hard ball point! 

Pilot Corporation of America, 30 Midland 
Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y 10573 


THE PILOT BALL LINER: 

A MAGNIFICENT STEP BACKWARD IN WRITING 
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back to Franklin. “I came home expect¬ 
ing Daddy to take care of me,” he says, 
“but he was dying of cancer.” Belated¬ 
ly, Tandy came of age. “It was the 
great moment of truth, at last. Dad left 
me a legacy more valuable than 
money—the honor of his name and 
reputation.” That’s when Cousin Min¬ 
nie made her suggestion about country 
music, and the rest is a thousand yellow 
ribbons round the old oak tree. 

For a man of his means and sartorial 
splendor, Rice lives an otherwise un¬ 
derstated life in the maple-shaded 
home in Franklin where he grew up. He 
drives a gray pickup truck. He retired 
his Cadillac several years ago because 
people might think he was too “uppity” 
—and clients might wonder about the 
fees he charges (as much as 25 per¬ 
cent of their earnings, depending on 
services). He keeps country hours, ris¬ 
ing at 5:30 a.m. to make coffee, read 
the Nashville Tennessean and watch 


Good Morning America before going to 
the office at 7:30. Nightlife is severely 
curtailed these days: “I used to be a 
great party boy, but not any more. If I 
drink whiskey, you might as well shoot 
me the next morning. I ain’t worth noth¬ 
ing. But I do like beer, the same way 
my old dawg, Streaker, likes a coon.” 
His children attend expensive private 
schools, but with a dose of humility. 
“Honey,” he once told daughter Cyn¬ 
thia, “you just ought to get down on 
your knees every damn night and thank 
God for Roy Acuff, because Roy’s the 
one that’s keeping you in that damn 
school, helping you to be such a snob.” 

In Tandy’s Nashville office the walls 
are papered with photos of clients, and 
country music wafts through overhead 
speakers. There is no doubt who is 
boss, though Tandy is quick to dele¬ 
gate authority to the staff. He insists 
on evenhanded treatment of the artists. 
No agent is allowed to refer to “my” cli¬ 
ents—they are the firm’s. Office mail 


Tandy fishes with Tom T. Hall: “He’s the 
greatest intellectual in music. His Water¬ 
melon Wine is my favorite song.” 


and a synopsis of telephone calls are 
shared with every employee, and all of 
them report regularly on opportunities 
for other clients. Tandy retains sole 
ownership of Top Billing because, he 
explains, “In the go-go revolution of our 
business we wouldn’t be around if I had 
to stop and call a board meeting be¬ 
fore I could make a decision.” 

These days he tries to spend Sun¬ 
days with his family, but for years he 
was a seven-day-a-week compulsive 
worker. “I think I was trying to prove to 
the people in Franklin that I wasn’t shift¬ 
less, that I could accomplish something 
on my own. I’d give anything in the 
world if I wasn’t so competitive, but I 
wouldn’t be where I am today without 
it. I enjoy competition to such an ex¬ 
tent that it’s something I can’t 
live without. I’m hooked on it, God 
help me.” KENT DEMARET 
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OLYMPUS 


The OM-1 

Compact SLR Camera 


The OM-1 

Hundred Dollar Give-Away. 



this Give-Away slip away. 


It’s America’s number one compact 
camera. 

In fact, before the OM-1, there was no 
such thing as a compact camera. Yet even 
today, years after it was introduced, the 
OM-1 is still a marvel of technology that 
other SLR’s haven’t been able to copy. 

The OM-1 is smaller and lighter than 
other, conventional SLR’s. But the viewfinder 
is 30% bigger. 70% brighter. So focusing 
is easier. Faster. Sharper. 

When you buy an OM-1, you’re not just 
buying a camera. You’re buying a system. 

There are over 280 
components from which 
to choose. Which makes 
the OM System the 
world’s largest compact 
camera system. 

No wonder the OM-1 
is Number 1. 


America’s number one compact camera 
brings you America’s best camera buy. 

When you buy an OM-1 and prime lens 
(50mm fl .8; 50mm fl .4 or 55mm fl .2) 
between Oct. 1,1978 and Jan. 31,1979, 
you’re eligible for $100 worth of rebate 
certificates toward the purchase of 
selected Olympus Zuiko lenses and OM 
System components. 

Just send us your sales slip and owner 
registration card. Then well send you the 
OM-1 Hundred Dollar Give-Away rebate 
certificates, redeemable until April 30,1979. 

So you’ll have time to plan 
your system carefully. 

See your camera 
dealer for details or write: 
Olympus Camera 
Corporation, Woodbury, 
New York 11797. Don’t let 
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CAUGHT BY MISTAKE IN A 

VICE SQUAD ROUNDUP, SUSAN HEEGER 

SUES FOR $300,000 IN DAMAGES 



One of my first thoughts as he grabbed 
me was, “Now I know what it's like —/ 
know the kind of panic there is when 
someone is going to take you away and 
kill you and there's nothing you can 
do. ” And my next thought was, “My 
mother is just not going to get over this. ” 

As a 25-year-old Harvard graduate 
who wants to be a writer, Susan Heeg- 
er had heard plenty of stories about 
New York City’s mean streets. But that 
didn’t stop her from moving to Manhat¬ 
tan from Charlottesville, Va. last 
June, accepting a part-time job with a 
publishing house and settling into a 
small East Side apartment. “Living 
alone in New York,” she recalls 
thinking, “thank God the police are 
around.” 

Then one sticky July night Heeger 
stepped off a subway four blocks from 
her home on 25th Street. Although she 
seldom walked alone at night, she 
assumed she would be safe if she 
jogged. When she saw a battered car 
that seemed to be trailing her, she 
dashed for the safety of a traffic light. 
“That’s right,” someone yelled from 
the car. “Keep running, keep running.” 
Suddenly a paunchy, T-shirted man 
jumped from behind the wheel, 
grabbed her hair and yanked her to the 
ground. While Susan struggled, she 
claims her assailant knelt on her stom¬ 
ach and handcuffed her. Terrified, she 
began screaming for the police. 

The trouble was, Frank Costantino, 
33, was the police—a 10-year veteran 
of the force. Now on the vice squad, he 
was making his nightly round-up of 
prostitutes. “Look at my face, don’t you 
recognize me?” he asked. “ ‘Why 
should I recognize you?’ ” Susan re¬ 
members sobbing. “I had no idea what 
was happening to me. I thought I was 
being mugged.” Only as she was led to 
the unmarked car did she begin to re¬ 
alize what had happened. Piled in the 
back seat were half a dozen suspected 
prostitutes in hot pants. “It was very 
late,” she recalls, “and for some rea¬ 
son it occurred to me that they looked 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 

Returning to the scene, Susan wears the 
shirt and pants she had on when accosted 
—“a totally innocuous outfit,” she says. 


Photographs by Evelyn Floret/Black Star 


























MICROWAVES 


no more confusion! 
no complicated controls! 


The totally-new way to fully enjoy 
microwave speed, versatility and energy 
savings. Roper E-Z-way Microwave is 
surprisingly simple with quick and easy 
pushbutton selection. 99 minute timer with 
bright easy-to-read Digital Display. Single 
button for 10 different power levels to 
cook your way. Single button selects 
10 temperatures for Automatic 
Temperature Control. 


Model 2969 


the easiest way to 
cook with temperature 

Roper E-Z-way Microwave ^ 

Oven lets you set temperature 
with a single button. Insert probe 
into food and oven turns off 
automatically when it reaches 
selected temperature. Ideal for meats, fowl, vegetables, 
soups and casseroles. Roper E-Z-way Microwave Ovens 
have a large 1.5 cu. ft. interior with built-in Pyroceram® 
cooking surface. 


a complete cooking center 

with the E-Z-way Microwave Oven 

Separate eye-level E-Z-way Microwave Oven with simplified 
solid state pushbutton time/power/temperature selections. 
Large 1.5 cu. ft. interior with sealed-in Pyroceram® cooking 
surface. Smooth, seam-free Pyroceram® cooktop and lower 
oven is self-cleaning. Also available with deluxe coil cooktop. 


America's 

oldest 

cooking 

specialists 


DIVISION OF ROPER CORPORATION 
KANKAKEE, IL 60901 • (815)937-6000 


Model 2899 































The Flannel Blazer. Another Fashion Value from Botany ‘500!® 

At Botany ‘500’,® we know that value is just as important a fashion consideration 
as styling. That’s why every suit and sportcoat that bears the Botany ‘500’® label is 
not only well-designed, but is a fashion value, too—quality craftsmanship, in fine 
fabrics, at affordable prices. 

This fall, Botany ‘500’®s Blazer is a natural in 100% wool flannel, with patch and 
flap pockets, and available in 13 fall colors. 

About $100, at fine stores everywhere. 

1290 Avenue of the Americas, Suite 1264/New York, N.Y. 10019/(212) 581-6700 
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like they were going to the beach.” 

As a gathering crowd clamored for 
Heeger’s release, the cops and their 
captives set out for the precinct house. 
In the car Susan babbled half hyster¬ 
ically—about Harvard, her job and her 
background. By the time they reached 
the station, Costantino was listening. 

At first, Heeger says, he tried to calm 
her with offers of dinner and a drink. 
Then he drove her home. “He went on 
and on about how he had to work 10 
years at a desk so that he could get 
this job, and he really stood to lose a 
lot,” she says. “I could see he wasn’t 
sorry at all. He was afraid.” 

With reason. Two days later Susan 
contacted New York Civil Liberties 
Union attorney Richard Emery, who has 
filed a $300,000 damage suit against 
Costantino, another policeman and city 
and state officials. He hopes also to 
have the state’s vaguely worded anti¬ 
loitering law stricken from the books. 
The statute was rushed through the 
legislature one day before the 1976 
Democratic National Convention 
in New York. “The law permits the po¬ 
lice to pick up anybody they want,” 
complains Emery. “And that’s what 
they do.” 

Still shaken by her sidewalk encoun¬ 
ter, Susan has left her apartment and 
moved in with her boyfriend, 24-year- 
old screenwriter Rob Steiner. The 
crank phone calls that bothered her for 
a while have all but stopped now, and 
she is determined to stay in New York. 

“I don’t want this to completely take 
over my life,” she sighs. “If I went 
somewhere else, having run from this, 

I would be a little less strong a 
person.” TERRI MINSKY 



“What happened to Susan could happen 
to anyone,” says NYCLU lawyer Emery, 
who suspects it usually goes unreported. 



Drink in the rich, mellow flavor 
of old New Orleans. 

Available in limited quantities at this time. 

©1978 Praline' 1 , New Orleans-Style" Liqueur, 40 Proof, Praline Emporium Co., 
Peoria, 111., San Francisco. Calif. 
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AT 35, IVAN NAGY KISSES OFF HIS 
DANCING CAREER, AND THE BEST OF THE 
BALLERINAS MOURN HIS DECISION 



Now Ivan will be a devoted husband to Marilyn 
(top). Nagy believes their 12-year marriage has 
thrived because they’ve never been “too sure of 
each other.” In his farewell he showcased Na¬ 
talia Makarova as Odette in Swan Lake (above). 


I feel as if I went to my own funeral,” 
says dancer Ivan Nagy. In a way he did, 
for two weeks ago the ballet world 
gathered at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House to mourn the 35-year-old 
Nagy’s self-imposed retirement. The 
elegant, green-eyed Hungarian, who 
made his reputation—and $100,000 a 
year—by ‘‘being a little in love with 
my partners,” has always been the dar¬ 
ling of prima ballerinas. They preferred 
his self-effacing, attentive ways to the 
competitiveness of the more dazzling 
Mikhail Baryshnikov. Nagy could be 
counted on to show them off. ‘‘You 
have to give up some of yourself,” he 
explains. ‘‘You must follow your balle¬ 
rina to make togetherness happen.” 


At the Met farewell Nagy danced 
four strenuous roles with Natalia Ma¬ 
karova and Cynthia Gregory. ‘‘I was 
very nervous,” he admits. “I’d re¬ 
hearsed like a lunatic. So many people 
depended on me, I had to be extra 
good.” For 10 years Nagy had been the 
American Ballet Theatre’s ever reliable 
and often underrated star. In the 60 
days before his retirement gala he 
performed 50 times. The evening was 
his reward. 

Close friend Makarova sighs, “It is 
sad, a great loss. Ivan is in top form; he 
is quitting too soon.” Nagy disagrees. 
“I’ve peaked,” he says. “I want to go 
out gracefully. I always hoped I’d be 
smart enough to quit at the top. When 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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Zestimonial. 
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The above sentences are excerpts taken from hidden camera interviews 
of Linda Jackson. At that time, we asked her to bathe pictures of herself, 
like the ones above, in her favorite soap and Zest? We also asked her to try 
Zest at home. She found out Zest made her feel cleaner than her soap. 
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> 1978, The Procter & Gamble Company 


Try Zest. Like Linda Jackson,you'll feel cleaner and fresher than with soap. 












The man who simplified housing 
bought a Honda Civic. 

You can imagine our feeling of satisfaction when we discovered that 
R. Buckminster Fuller had walked into Darling’s Honda 
in Bangor, Maine, and bought a Honda Civic® CVCC® Hatchback. 

Buckminster Puller is, after all, one of history’s most original and pro¬ 
lific thinkers. As an architectural engineer, philosopher, 
mathematician, and educator, he has spent over half a century finding 
simple, economical ways to improve our lives. 

What’s more, he knows a good deal about automobiles, having owned 
43 different cars over the years. 


© 1978 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 










Here’s what he told us about his Honda Civic CVCC: “Its handling 
feels better to me than any other car I’ve ever owned — except my 
Dymaxion.” 

There. Isn’t that nice? And isn’t it wonderful when someone like 
Buckminster Fuller appreciates what we’ve done. 
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We make it si mole. 


Of course, you may know Bucky Fuller best for his masterpiece of 
simplicity, the geodesic dome. This ingenious structure is one of 
the strongest and most efficient means of enclosing space yet devised 
by man. More than 150,000 geodesic domes have been built, 
ranging in size from small dwellings to a railroad roundhouse big 
enough to cover a football field. 


Which brings us back to the subject of automobiles. In 1933 Bucky 
Fuller designed and built the Dymaxion Car. It rode on three wheels 
and steered by a single wheel in the rear. This design made it 
highly maneuverable and easy to park. It even had front-wheel drive. 
Sound familiar? 
















He carries smoke in each fist. 

He keeps on coming and 
slugging. 

„ He's the all-time champ 
of courage. 

And he demands Action Sweaters 
as bold as he is. Just like you. 



Sleeve striped Action crew of 100% Civona® Orion® acrylic. Robert Bruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 19134 
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ROBERT BRUCE 

WE KNOW WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT. 


*DuPont registered trademark 







For his goodbye gift, colleagues and 
friends had the shoes in which Nagy de¬ 
fected from Hungary in 1967 bronzed. 
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you are young and supple, dancing is 
wonderful. When you’re older, you 
get rusty and it’s painful. [He has been 
hospitalized several times with a 
slipped disk.] I admire Garbo for not let¬ 
ting people see her deteriorate. I could 
never bear to watch myself going 
downhill.” 

To spare himself that fate, Nagy has 
sublet his terraced Manhattan pent¬ 
house. After the fall ballet season ends 
(his last performance will be December 
17 in Washington), he plans to move 
his wife, Marilyn, and daughters Aniko, 
10, and Tatjana, 6, to the farmhouse 
he owns on Majorca. ‘‘We have been 
on a honeymoon for 12 years, because 
we’re not together 24 hours a day,” he 
smiles. ‘‘Now we will see if it will be 
different.” 

Nagy met his wife, a dancer with the 
London Festival Ballet until she quit six 
years ago, when he came to the West 
to perform with Washington’s National 
Ballet in 1965. Nagy returned to Hun¬ 
gary, but ‘‘after realizing my career was 
in the U.S.,” he asked for political asy¬ 
lum during a 1967 tour. He and Marilyn 
were wed soon after. Both had been 
previously married. After retiring Nagy 
will join his wife in her regular ballet 
classes. It is a matter of fitness, he 
claims: ‘‘I tried jogging, but it doesn’t 
compare. I hate class but probably will 
always take it.” 

An avid collector of contemporary 
art, Nagy wants time at the easel him¬ 
self and says he will take up skiing 
and consider his future. ‘‘I’ve had of¬ 
fers to teach and to work in men’s 
fashion. I love to eat and entertain. Per¬ 
haps I’ll run a restaurant. Now there are 
many chances to start a new life. At 
40 I might never do it.” 

Skeptics predict he will succumb to 
offers to perform, but Nagy says no: 
‘‘All that is over. I will have many 
gloomy days and miss the reason I 
dance: a chance to show feelings that 
aren’t always the same offstage. I 
would have been bitter had someone 
else made the decision for me. This 
way I am at peace.” SARAH MOORE 


To underscore his determination to quit to 
his daughter Tatjana, 6, Nagy offers to 
burn his ballet shoes. 
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In a Reseda, Calif, rink Richard Harris 
takes a break, while at a disco skate con¬ 
test in Venice Beach, a Star Wars Darth 
Vader contestant does his tricks. 



Photographs by Tony Korody/Sygma 



Every Monday night Cher sheds her styl¬ 
ish threads and displays tomboy gear at 
the rink. Linda Ronstadt, when she’s out on 
wheels, has fetching but wobblier form. 


When Sharon Boorstin was 9 years 
old and her sister Sheila was 7, they 
fought one day over who would get to 
wear the coveted roller skate key 
around her neck. Sheila won, but not 
before she’d taken a few punches in 
the tummy. After all, the disappointed 
Sharon was the better skater. 

It is 24 years later, and Sharon still 
is. In fact, she’s probably the nation’s 
No. 1 expert on roller-skating, a 
sport that is enjoying a feverish resur¬ 
gence of popularity. Sharon has written 
Keep on Rollin’ (Warner Books) and 
with her husband, Paul, has scripted an 
NBC-TV movie about roller-skating that 
will be aired next spring. Explains 
Boorstin: “It’s sort of West Side Story 
on wheels.” 

Actually, it’s a love story set in a roll¬ 
er disco—the kind of place that these 
days is attracting such celebs as 
Lily Tomlin, Olivia Newton-John and 
Penny Marshall. 

Sharon herself has become an ex¬ 
pert disco-skater. “The music is more 
exciting,” she explains, “because of 
the speed factor.” As for the 4,000-odd 
indoor skating rinks in the country, 
Sharon says they “are totally different 
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Sports queen Suzie Chaffee—she keeps 
those knees padded—displays some daz¬ 
zling style on the Venice, Calif, boardwalk. 


from the drafty barns I remember as a 
kid. Now they’re bright, colorful, air- 
conditioned—and clean!” (The most 
humiliating experience of heryouth was 
accidentally skating into the boys’ 
bathroom at a local rink.) Gone too is 
the organ music, replaced by the 
sounds of Donna Summer and the Bee 
Gees. 

Much of roller-skating’s new popu¬ 
larity comes from the use of the 
polyurethane wheel, adapted in the 
late 1960s for skateboards. Unlike met¬ 
al, polyurethane wheels are light, quiet 
and give a smooth ride over any sur¬ 
face. Early next year Mattel, the toy 
maker, will bring out a new skate called 
“Sizzlers” with detachable colored 
wheels, retailing at $40 to $60. 

Turning roller skates into a career 
has surprised no one more than Shar¬ 
on herself. She grew up in Seattle, 
where her father is vice-president of a 
fish-products company and her mother 
a violinist in the Seattle Philharmonic. 
She attended Mills College in Oakland 
and eventually earned a master’s 


JOGGING MAY HAVE HAD IT: THE 
NEW CRAZE FOR CELEBS AND ALL 
IS NEW-FASHIONED ROLLER-SKATING 



degree in education at Berkeley. The 
week before she started teaching Eng¬ 
lish at a high school in Watts, Sharon 
met Paul, the son of historian Daniel 
Boorstin, on a blind date. He was then 
a film student at UCLA. 

They were married in 1967, and for 
the next decade she alternated be¬ 
tween teaching and accompanying 
Boorstin while he produced National 
Geographic television specials in India, 
South America, Africa and Europe. By 
1977 both had quit their other jobs 
and settled down to writing full-time. 

Sharon and Paul were coaxed onto 
skates by a friend’s 9-year-old 
daughter. “Paul discovered the sport,” 
Sharon says. “I rediscovered it.” While 


At home in Benedict Canyon, the pregnant 
and temporarily grounded Sharon Boorstin 
chats with husband Paul. 


researching her book, Sharon zipped 
around town on skates and even found 
that the clerks in her Westwood book¬ 
store use them in the stacks. 

Sharon has hung up her Sizzlers tem¬ 
porarily until after her first child is born 
in December. She plans to put the 
tyke on wheels as soon as he or she 
can walk. After all, Sharon points out, 
one study rated roller-skating as the 
third best all-around form of exercise, 
behind jogging and bicycling and tied 
with swimming. The definitive proof 
that roller-skating has come of age: In 
1980 it is scheduled to make its debut 
as an Olympic sport. SUZY KALTER 
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PEOPLE SAY THE MOST INTERESTHG 
TONGS TO DAVE) HARTMAN! 













“If I’m not number one, 
I might as well 
be number 
two hundred’.’ 

JIMMY CONNORS 

“I never dreamed of a 
state of Israel, 
only about the 
ewish people 
living together 
like other normal peop 

MOSHE DAYAN 

“I became afraid of 

not being able 
to live up to 
who I am’.’ 

PETER FRAMPTON 


“I think the only dangerous 
PSilSB thing is that 
Hr* .. |1 P eo Ple take her 

HKE/i Redgrave) so 
seriously because of the 
wonderfully important 
actress that she is!’ 

LYNN REDGRAVE 

“News correspondents are 
not supposed to 
be girlish and 
giggly It’s against 
the law to be people: 

BARBARA WALTERS 


When I knew that I was having 
a great night was 
when Billy said to me, 

‘You’re the rightfielder 
in the ninth inning!” 

REGGIE JACKSON 

“Acting is the 
I’ve known other 
than romantic love 
that is glorious.” 

RICHARD DREYFUSS 

rather be up there 
than on the 
ground.” 

STEVE 
DA 


“I have six grandchildren 
I’ve never 
seen, and that 
breaks my heart. I’d 
love to see them.” 

BETTY HUTTON 

“I believe that the FBI 
had something 
to do with the 
conspiracy” 

(to kill 
Martin Luther King). 

CORETTA KING 


Somehow, people say the darndest things to 
David Hartman. Maybe it’s David’s informal 
style that makes people open up to him. 
Or maybe it’s the questions he asks them. 
Whatever the reason, a lot of famous men and 
women suddenly become very real people with 
David. And their answers to his questions are 
always informative—and interesting—for you. 


Each weekday, join the Good Morning America 
family—Sandy Hill, Jack Anderson, F Lee Bailey, 
Rona Barrett, Erma Bombeck, John Coleman, 
Pat Collins, Howard Cosell, 

Cheryl Tiegs and ABC News Correspondent 
Steve Bell—for a good close look at the people 
who shape our lives. 

We think you’ll find it’s a real eye-opener! 



GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


its better In the morning 


Consult your local listings for time and channel. 





FORGET ACADEMIC 
APPLAUSE: 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 
BARBARA MYERHOFF’S 
RESEARCH WON 
AN OSCAR 


Of her film on the lives of elderly Jews, 
Myerhoff (above and background) says: 
“I’m not objective, but I hope I’m 
balanced.” 


Photographs by Tony Costa 


Famed scientists like Margaret Mead 
and the Leakeys have created the pop¬ 
ular notion that anthropologists 
spend their lives roaming exotic coun¬ 
tries in search of primitive tribes and 
artifacts. But Dr. Barbara Myerhoff 
of the University of Southern California 
is one anthropologist who dug up her 
subjects, in a manner of speaking, right 
in her own backyard. Her achievement 
has been no less rewarding. After 


all, how many other college professors 
have made an Academy Award-win¬ 
ning film? 

The Oscar was awarded in 1977 to 
her and producer Lynne Littman for a 
documentary called Number Our Days, 
originally made for public TV. Its 
“stars” were some 300 elderly Jews at 
the Israel Levin Senior Adult Center in 
Venice, Calif. Myerhoff and Littman 
shot the poignant, often humorous 

CONTINUED 
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30-minute film on a budget of $33,000 
—hardly sandwich money by Holly¬ 
wood standards. A book based on 
Myerhoff s studies is due next 
February. 

The theme of the film is survival—of 
the group and its heritage. Most of the 
regulars at the Israel Levin Center are in 
their 80s and 90s. They gather to wor¬ 
ship, eat and socialize in a racially 
mixed, often hostile neighborhood. Al¬ 
most all emigrated in childhood or 
adolescence from the shtetls (villages) 
of Eastern Europe to escape anti-Sem¬ 

“Make a movie about us and it’ll win an 
Academy Award,” regulars at the Israel 
Levin Center told Myerhoff. Indeed. 


itism. Many settled in Chicago or New 
York and found work in the garment dis¬ 
trict before retiring to Southern 
California. Most sacrificed all their lives 
to provide their children with opportu¬ 
nities they themselves never had. 

In their final years, however, they 
have wound up poor and nearly forgot¬ 
ten. “Most of their children don’t pay 
much attention to them,” says Myer¬ 
hoff. “There’s an almost unbridgeable 
chasm between the generations.” 

Until she began her project, Myer¬ 
hoff, 43, gave little thought to her own 
“Jewishness.” Her divorced mother, a 
clarinetist in an all-woman band, was 
often on the road, so Barbara was 



reared by a Yiddish-speaking grand¬ 
mother in Ohio. There was a time, 
she admits, when “Jews to me were 
just old men who shuffled arouii'! 
Cleveland.” 

Barbara moved to California at the 
age of 12, and married high school 
sweetheart Lee Myerhoff when she 
was 19. They put off having children 
for 14 years while each pursued 
advanced degrees (his is in clinical psy¬ 
chology). Barbara, who is head of the 
USC anthropology department and the 
mother of two young sons, admits that 
combining an academic career with 
parenthood is “very bloody hard.” She 
adds, “My husband is a winner—he’s a 
better mother than I am.” (The old 
Jewish mothers at the center often 
asked Barbara when she showed up to 
film an interview, “Who’s with your 
children?”) 

While Myerhoff says her research 
has made her more conscious that 
“someday I’ll be a little old Jewish lady 
too,” her concern for the problems of 
aging is not limited to a particular ethnic 
group. “I’ve watched people shoo their 
kids away from senior citizens in the 
park, saying, ‘Don’t bother them,’ when 
the old people clearly are not both¬ 
ered,” Myerhoff says. “Our concep¬ 
tions of the old are so crude, so 
degrading. How to give these people 
protection without demeaning them is 
a question that still needs to be 
answered.” SUE ELLEN JARES 


Lee and Barbara are bookends during sto¬ 
rytime for, from left, son Nick, 10; Alex 
Larson (the housekeeper’s grandson), 2; 
friend Kristi Laney, 10; and son Matt, 6. 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


*1 know 

whyl 

smoke! 


“There’s only one reason I ever 
smoked. Good taste. 

“So when I switched to low tar, 
I wasn’t about to give that up. If you 
don’t smoke for taste 
what else is there? 
“But there was all 
that talk about tar. 
“Unfortunately, most low 
tar cigarettes tasted like nothing. 
Then I tried Vantage. 

“Vantage gives me the taste 
I enjoy. And the low tar I’ve 
been looking for.” 

Vince Dougherty 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FILTER 100’s: 10 mg."tar", 

0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTER, 

MENTHOL 11 mg."tar".0.8 mg.nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY 78. 



























grab you by the ears. 


O O 


Introducing a new standard 
in audio components. From Zenith. 


* Dolby is a registered 
trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc. 


Bet you didn’t know that every 
stereo tuner sold in the free world— 
ever y one —is based on Zenith tech¬ 
nology. Surprised? It’s true. They all use 
Zenith technology. 

Now Zenith has engineered its own 
line of fine audio components. For ex¬ 
ample, there’s an AM/FM stereo receiver 
with continuous power output of 40 watts 
per channel, min. RMS, at 8 ohms from 
20 Hz to 20 KHz with 0.2% or less total har¬ 
monic distortion. And that’s only one 
model in our new receiver line. 

Our brand new Allegro two- and 
three-way speaker systems have response 
curves so flat we engraved them on the 
front of each speaker. They’ve got fre¬ 
quency response controls, tuned ports and 


much, much more. 

In our precision, belt-drive turntables 
there are features like Shure magnetic car¬ 
tridges, anti-skate, low mass tone arms 
and viscous-damped cueing controls. 

You can even get a high performance 
stereo cassette deck with Dolbyf twin VQ 
meters, peak indicator plus separate EQ 
and bias switches. 

Whether you’re a first time compo¬ 
nent buyer or an audiophile, you owe it 
to yourself to check out Zenith’s new 
audio components. They’ve got the 
features you want, the performance 
you demand and mwmM 

the quality and ' 

reliability you’d _ _ 

. c -y .,i The quality goes in 

expect from Zenith. before the name goes on. 









MERV NEWTIN/ECHAVE ft ASSOC. 


Brooke Shields in a scrapeA 


When Brooke Shields signed a contract 
to film Wanda Nevada opposite Peter 
Fonda (she plays an orphan and he a 
two-bit gambler), there were dire 
predictions that young Shields, now 13, 
and mercurial Fonda, 39, would collide. 
But the only heat on location in the 
Grand Canyon setting came from a 


scorching sun. As the temperatures 
climbed to over 100°, neither Brooke 
nor her pancake melted, and she 
remained a pro down to her fingertips. 
Even in a cave scene, when the script 
called for her to be attacked on the 
hand by an owl, it was the makeup man, 
not the bird, who drew blood. 

CONTINUED 



Mr. Justice Fondav 

Henry Fonda didn’t care if he was mak¬ 
ing a spectacle of himself at rehearsal 
studying the script of First Monday in 
October. At 73 he has what he consid¬ 
ers one of his greatest roles in 53 
years of showbiz. In the Broadway- 
bound play, which will open October 3, 
he is cast as a fiery, liberal Supreme 
Court Justice who runs afoul of the first 
woman on the high bench, an uptight 
right-winger played by Jane Alexander. 
Fonda considers the part as good as 
Lincoln, Mister Roberts or Clarence 
Darrow: “To be alive and getting this at 
my age is tremendous.” 



UPI 
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T ake two, David v 


Marisa and Ponti v 


No, David Janssen isn’t being readied 
for a new Excedrin commercial. But he 
is finding the CIA and the Soviets a 
headache in Covert Action, being shot 
in Rome and Athens. He’s cast as an 
ex-CIA agent turned author, and both 
sides fear what he may reveal. Spir¬ 
ited away to a mental hospital, he is 
scheduled to be shocked out of 
his mind. The sequence was filmed with 
real patients playing extras. Far more 
threatening, Janssen was told, were It¬ 
aly’s kidnappers. But he isn’t worried: 
“Most actors owe money. They should 
steal the picture.” 


Rocky’s replicasA 

Got the horse right here, and if he’s 
not Paul Revere, he’s still a good bet 
to make money. It’s 70-year-old Nelson 
Rockefeller who’ll be cashing in. The 
former Vice-President has set himself 
up in business selling “high-quality rep¬ 
licas” (don’t call them reproductions) 
of works from his private art collection. 
Ranging in price from $65 to $7,500, 
they include this hand-hammered cop¬ 
per weather vane, which Rocky lugged 
onto a roof terrace of Rockefeller 
Center to show off its lines. It lists at 
$975 in the mail-order catalogue. 


GIANNI VINO 





Ah, life is a cabaret, my friend, and Mar¬ 
isa Berenson, 30, has put behind her 
the bad times of her split from man¬ 
ufacturing millionaire Jim Randall. 
She’s been touring Roman night spots 
with her latest producer (and her ex¬ 
hubby’s lookalike), Alex Ponti, 27. 
That’s Carlo’s son. He and Marisa have 
been keeping house in the family’s 
Grand Hotel apartment while finishing 
up the film Greed and sorting out Car¬ 
lo’s financial and legal problems. He 
and stepmom Sophia were charged 
last spring with illegally exporting 
currency from Italy. 



Mamie in the pink< 


With Upstairs , Downstairs such a hit, 
NBC plans to do an American version 
next spring, an eight-hour miniseries 
based largely on the 1961 best-seller My 
Thirty Years Backstairs at the White 
House. The book’s author, Lillian Rog¬ 
ers Parks, picked up the dirty linen at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, and her 
mother was a domestic there before 
her. Those sniffing for scandal 
won’t find it—at least about the Eisen¬ 
howers. They come out smelling like 
roses. Actually carnations. It seems 
that many mornings Ike (played by An¬ 
drew Duggan) brought a Mamie Pink 
carnation to his First Lady’s bed. Ma¬ 
mie (Barbara Barrie) rarely got up until 
noon, and gossips can make of that 
what they will. 
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_ ENERGY SAVING 
REFRIGERATORS 


It mokes sense to buy on 
Energy Saving Refrigerator today 
that you con afford to operate tomorrow. 



The cost of electric service is expected to increase at a 
rapid rate... so you can expect to pay much more in the 
future than you’re paying today. 

Unless you do something to reduce 
the amount of electricity you use. 

Amana 2 PLUS 2 y 2 refrigerators 
were engineered from the ground 
up to save energy. By starting from 
scratch, Amana was able to provide 
both energy savings and the kinds of 
convenience features you’ve come to expect from Amana. 

How little energy will your 2 PLUS 2)4 refrigerator use? 

The light bulb comparison tells it best. The ESR-12B and 
ESR-14B (which require occasional manual defrosting 
of the freezer section only) use only 47 and 50 KWH* of 
electricity per month respectively. That’s less energy per 
month than a 75-watt light bulb. 

The Free-O’-Frost models ESRF-14Band ESRFC-14B 
use only 85 KWH* per month. Just 18% more energy 
per month than a 100-watt light bulb. 

Free-O’-Frost models ESRF-16B, ESRFC-16B use only 
89 KWH* per month. And model ESBFC-16B uses only 
99 KWH* per month. So all three use less energy per 
month than a 150-watt light bulb. 

*Energy Consumption Ratings per the Department of Energy 
(September 14, 1977) Test Procedure. And with ENERGY SAVER 
Control set on "LO.’' 

Here’s why the Amana 2 PLUS 2 y 2 uses less electricity! 

Amana locks out heat with thick insulation. Heat leaking 
into the refrigerator and freezer sections costs you money. 
Because the refrigerator has to “run” quite often to keep 
the setting you select! 

Read how Amana 2 PLUS 2)4 Insulation pays off! 

When the room temperature is 80°F, it is 80° warmer 
than the 0°F freezer section. 2)4" of foam wall insulation 
(about %" more than typical models) minimizes the 
leakage of 80° room temperature into the freezer section 
so effectively that the compressor runs less often while 
still maintaining the 0° freezer temperature. 

The refrigerator at 38°F is only 42° colder than room 
temperature, so less insulation is required. Regardless, Amana 
uses 2" foam wall insulation-about %” more than typical models 
The 2" plus 234” of foam wall insulation adds 
up to worthwhile savings, because the 
refrigerator doesn’t have to “run” as often as 
conventionally insulated models. 

Amana built-in other proven energy savers! 

• Seamless, one-piece Insuliner™ to further 
reduce heat leakage • A combination of 
superior foam and fiberglass door insulation 

• Magna-Seal™ door gaskets to seal heat out 
and cold in. 

• 3-Position Energy Saver Control 

Adjusts your refrigerator to the humidity in 
your home. Under most conditions, you 
would set the Energy Saver Control on “LO” 
position - which shuts it completely off to 
provide maximum savings. “HI” is for high 
humidity, and uses less electricity than “EX.HI” 
which is for extremely hot, steamy conditions. 



Energy Saving...Plus Proven Features! 

Amana 2 PLUS 2)4 Refrigerators are available 
in several models-in 12, 14 and 16 cubic foot 
sizes. And with the kind of features you’ve come 
to expect from Amana. Three Free-O’-Frost 
models include the Amana 
“Refrigerator-within-a- 
refrigerator” meat keeper 
that keeps meat fresh longer 
than ordinary meat pans; 
and adjustable cantilever 
shelves that you can easily 
arrange to meet changing 
storage needs. These 
models are available with an 
optional automatic ice maker 
you can add now or later, at 
extra cost. Point is—you can 
save significant amounts of 
energy —without giving up 
the luxury and convenience 
features you like most. 

Ask your Amana Retailer to show you how much an Amana 
2 PLUS 2'A Refrigerator will save in your area. 
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BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAF TSMANSHIP _ 

r ® Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Dept. 713, Amana, Iowa 52204 (a Raytheon Companyj 



























































































































































He gave up his Rolls for a wagon, but psy¬ 
chologist Landy can afford it: He charges 
$2.50 a minute and believes in round- 
the-clock therapy. 


FROM ALICE COOPER TO ROD STEIGER, 
SHRINK EUGENE LANDY CANDLES 
THE MOST CELEBRATED HEADS 



I he Oscar-winning scenarist had a 
problem: A TV script was overdue, but 
he was suffering from writer’s block. It 
was an obvious case for Dr. Eugene 
Landy, 43, the Beverly Hills star shrink. 
Landy promptly imprisoned the writer 
in a phoneless, windowless room for 
2V* days, opening the door only to 
shove in sustenance or to allow the pa¬ 


tient to relieve himself. The script got 
written. 

A clinical and social psychologist, 
Landy eschews such classical Freud¬ 
ian props as the couch or even an 
office. Instead, he applies round-the- 
clock therapy, as in the famous case 
of Brian Wilson, the creative genius of 
the Beach Boys, who had withdrawn 

Photographs by Co Rentmeester 


into overfed self-exile in his Bel Air 
bedroom. For 13 months, 24 hours a 
day, either Landy or one of 14 assistants 
was with Wilson, directing his every ac¬ 
tion, from eating (they padlocked his 
refrigerator) to composing. “He was a 
master gamesman who had contrived 
for years to stay in bed,” diagnosed 
Landy. The fee: $90 an hour. (Landy’s 

CONTINUED 
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This season, Ed Stimpson will experience more 
bone-crushing tackles than any player in football 
on his $ 2395*VideoBeam life-size television. 



Actual closed circuit VideoBeam TV picture. 


“On my VideoBeam six-foot TV I see 
a game better than the broadcasters, the 
referees, the spectators, the players, 
and I see it better than the coaches 
which isn't difficult. But the most dra¬ 
matic part of watching a game on the 
Advent's screen is the ferocity of the 
tackle, which you experience life-size 
in front of you.” 

“It’s like reading a player’s 
mind...” 

“Detail is one of the outstanding 
features of watching anything on the 
VideoBeam TV. I'll give you an exam¬ 
ple. I used to play defense so I like to 
keep an eye on the defensive end. 

The screen is big 
enough so you 
can see him 
shaping up for 


a move before he makes it. It's uncanny 
-almost like reading his mind.” 
“Nobody saw it like I did...” 

“For instance, I remember one tackle 
vividly. It was a rookie comer back 
playing his first pro game. Everybody 
had said he's not going to be any good. 
But I saw in great detail how he handled 
this first tackle and exactly how he 
made his move. And I said to myself, 
“This guy is good." This rookie was 
knocked a few times, but as the year 
went on he gained superstar status. And 
I saw all that in his very first tackle. 
Nobody else did, except the guy who 
got creamed, because you just can't 
experience the ferocity of a tackle like 
that on a tiny TV tube." 


Ed Stimpson 
West Falmouth, MdJi 
Advent VideoBeam owner since 1974. 


^Suggested retail price. See your dealer 
for convenient long-term time payments 


“I can read the name on a 
golf ball...” 

“I'm also a golfing fan, and the clar¬ 
ity of the picture on my VideoBeam set 
and the size of the screen is such that 
when I'm watching the Masters for 
example I can read the name on the ball 
that the players are playing.” 

— How Advent beat— 
everyone in developing 
life-size color TV. 

Advent beat everyone because 
as long ago as 1967 we decided that 
life-size television would be the TV 
of the future. Developing and per¬ 
fecting the color optical systems, the 
ultra-bright reflecting screen and the 
innovative solid-state electronics 
takes time to do right. So it was 
1973 before Advent's first Video- 
Beam television sets met all the crit¬ 
ical performance levels we set. The 
result is. today, many consider 
Advent is the standard by which all 
others are judged. 

For instance. Advent's Model 
710 VideoBeam television set gives 
a bright, clear, brilliant-color picture 
from regular VHF and UHF broad¬ 
casts and from videocassette record¬ 
ers. The compact receiver/projector 
console houses all solid-state cir¬ 
cuitry and projects the picture on to 
the 5-foot or 6-foot diagonal meas¬ 
ure screens through Advent's unique 
three-tube projection system. 

If you would like to see a life- 
size demonstration return the cou¬ 
pon or call toll free 800-225-1035 
(in Alaska. Hawaii or Massachu¬ 
setts, call 617-661-9500). or mail the 
coupon. 


To: Advent Corporation. 195 Albany St. 
Cambridge. Mass. 02139 

Please send me brochures of VideoBeam 
life-size television sets and the name and 
address of the nearest dealer where I can 
see the difference. 


State 
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You've heard what we've done for hi-fi. Now see what we've done for TV. 


© 1978. Advent Corporation Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street. Cambridge. Mass. 02139. (617) 661-9500 
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How to look like a different person 

in the same suit. 


We’ve been told that when men 
first discover Cricketeer they often 
hear people remarking “He looks 
like a different man.” 

With our versatile four-piece 


suit, you may actually find people 
believing it. 

We call it our “Quad.” It’s a four- 
piece outfit done in the quality 
and taste of Cricketeer. With coat, 


vest, matching slacks and 
contrasting slacks which can be 
worn in a variety of ways. 

You’ll get twice the looks you’d 
get in an ordinary suit. 


CRICKETEER 

1290 Ave of The Americas N Y 10019 A Division of Phillips Van Heusen Corp 

In a classic blend of 55% Dacron* and 45% wool. 


Dupont Reg TM 








^edicSCONTINUED 
rates have since gone up to $2.50 a 
minute.) The Beach Boys eventually 
discharged Landy—prematurely, 
he claims—because they needed Bri¬ 
an in the recording studio. In any case, 
Landy sourly says the LP in question, 
The Beach Boys Love You , was a flop. 
But even Landy’s detractors concede 
that his methods helped make 
Wilson functional again. 

He has applied variations of the sa¬ 
turation/servitude therapy to Alice 
Cooper, Weight Watchers founder 
Jean Nidetch and Rod Steiger. Rich¬ 
ard Harris was so exultant he even 
dragged the doc onto TV talk shows 
to proclaim, “He literally saved my 
marriage.” Numerous other names 
prefer the traditional shrink-patient 
anonymity. 

The reason so many celebs go into 
treatment is not just because they can 
afford it or that it’s trendy. The real ex¬ 
planation, says Landy, is that “every¬ 
body caters to stars, and they are 
isolated from reality. They lose some 
of their ability to function as normal 
people do. They’re always on, so my 
treatment is always on too.” His 


supporting cast depends upon the se¬ 
verity of his case load but sometimes 
reaches 30. “I feel,” he says, 
with accustomed modesty, “like a 
conductor—the Zubin Mehta of 
psychotherapy.” 

Landy does hear a different drum¬ 
mer than some of his colleagues. 

CONTINUED 

Rod Steiger sought relief from depression 
after a heart bypass operation; now he 
does volunteer work at the doc’s clinic. 


Before Landy treated him, Beach Boy Bri¬ 
an Wilson was 80 pounds heavier and 
played the piano in an enormous sandbox. 




Steiger and Landy’s mother (in white 
sweater against wall) sit in while he briefs 
the staff of his Beverly Hills office. 





“Dear Bass, I need something a little racy 
for the weekend. Any shoe suggestions?” 



Well, how about trying on a pair of new Bass Sugarloafers? Their warm, earthy styling and rich colors could be just the thing 
to get you back on track this Fall. Naturally stylish. Durable. And meticulously crafted. Speed on over to your shoe store 
Styles available for men and women. G.H. Bass & Co.. Wilton, ME 04294. Shoemakers to America for 102 years. 
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“What some analysts call perverse,” 
he says, “I’ll call normal. Homosexual¬ 
ity, for example. It is not an illness. 
There are no perversities. Extremes, 
yes. Adults who rape and kill a 2-year- 
old child, for instance. But adults 
who reach out for and give love to each 
other in one form or another are not 
perverse,” he believes. “Compare that 
to the chick who kisses her horse and 
calls it ‘my darling’—and people accept 
that as normal!” 

With drug abusers, however, Landy 
is more traditional. “A patient who 
comes to me with a drug problem,” he 
explains, “must sign a commitment 
that if I find anything at all in his sys¬ 
tem after treatment begins, I am to turn 
him over to the police.” Landy has not 
had to take that step yet, he reports; 
his patients are so “completely tied up 
they’ll do everything I say.” 

The only child of a Pittsburgh phy¬ 
sician and his psychodramatist wife, 
Landy was born with dyslexia, an 
abnormality of perception that causes 
things to appear backward. He could 
not read until he was 13, still cannot 
spell, and sometimes reverses num¬ 
bers. (He notes that Nelson Rockefeller, 
Patton and Einstein, and a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of actors and perform¬ 
ers have been dyslectic.) Landy 
dropped out of school after sixth grade 
but later took entrance exams and 
earned a B.S. in chemistry at Los An¬ 
geles City College, studied psychology 
at the University of Mexico and took 
his doctorate at the University of Okla¬ 
homa. He married a fellow student and 












fathered a son, now 16. While in train¬ 
ing he worked as an A&R (artist and 
repertoire) man at Coral, Decca and 
RCA records, was a production assis¬ 
tant on Liberace’s old TV show, and 
wrote for Teen Screen and True Con¬ 
fessions. “California,” he says, “al¬ 
ways felt right to me from the moment 
I got here.” 

After helping instruct Peace Corps, 
VISTA and Office of Economic Oppor¬ 
tunity psychologists in group methods, 
Landy began working in 1968 as a 
drug abuse therapist at Gateways Hos¬ 
pital in L.A. Now, in addition to treating 
the superrich, he also operates a 
clinic for lower-income patients. 

Therapy occupies 60 hours of his 
week, not counting phone calls from 
his patients or staffers (some isolation 
cases ring him up 20 times a day). Still, 
he manages time to ski, fly and mo¬ 
torcycle, as well as read—from Melville 
to Vonnegut—and attend Los Angeles 
Philharmonic concerts. Divorced 
three years ago, he squires actress Al¬ 
exandra Morgan, a onetime group 
therapy patient at his clinic. 

Seven years ago Landy wrote a book 
called The Underground Dictionary. He 
is currently at work on a novel whose 
main character, Supershrink, resem¬ 
bles himself. Landy’s only problem 
—not quite yet at the treatable stage 
—is that he has writer’s block. 

ROBERT WINDELER 



“I took an immediate dislike to Gene,” says 
Alexandra Morgan. “He was a natural 
swaggart—which I’ve since come to find 
very attractive*” 
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L'eggs Products. 1978 


Now you 


can look 
firmer 


Firmer! 

L'eggs® Control 
Top pantyhose gives 
you a firmer tummy 
—firmer hips. Just 
the right control, 
whether you're 
size A, B, or 
Queensize. 

Sheer toe or 
reinforced toe. 


L'eggs' 1 Control 
Top pantyhose keeps 
you feeling free yet 
k all together 

\ — without Dind- 

m. inq. There's even 
a pure 100% 
L % cotton crotch 
panel... soft, 
i&m secure. 


Make money in college. 

You can earn a sizable income as a TIME Inc. College Bureau Campus Rep. 
Maybe enough to pay your tuition and college expenses. 

All you have to do is distribute our order cards offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, MONEY and FORTUNE at special low campus rates. You set yourown 
working hours and get generous commissions on all orders received. 

For details, write: TIME Inc. College Bureau, Time & Life Building, 

Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. (Please include phone number 
and college address.) 
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ONE OF SHERATON'S 
- lO GREAT 
HAWAII SHOWPLACES 


Sheraton-Waikiki 


Right on Waikiki Beach. One of 
$ five great Sheraton hotels in Waikiki. 

There's a Sheraton in Waikiki that's your kind 
Jl of hotel. It might be the big, new Sheraton-Waikiki. 
J Glamorous restaurants, dozens of exciting shops, 
big-name entertainment, a discotheque, and more 
a oceanfront rooms than any other hotel in Hawaii 
H (rooms run from $36-$61* a night, for two). 

£ Imagine the view from your balcony! Bask in the 
m sun, or look for excitement — and find it — at the 
9 Sheraton-Waikiki. 

^ The Sheraton-Waikiki might be right for you. 

£ Or you might pick the traditional elegance of the 
4 | Royal Hawaiian... the lively informality of the 
41 Surfrider... the central location and good value of 
0 the Princess Kaiulani... the nostalgic South Seas 

# charm of the Moana. Pick any of these Sheraton 

# hotels, dine and charge at all of them. Ask your 
£ Travel Agent. He knows us. And you. He knows 
4 | there's a Sheraton in Waikiki that's right for you. 

# Or call us, toll free 00 - 325 - 3535 . 


Superb dining 30 stories above Waikiki, spectacular beaches, 
exciting nightlife, alt at the Sheraton-Waikiki . 


Rates subject to change 

without notice. 


Sheraton-Waikiki^.^ 

Royal 

Hawaiian 
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WHEN IT COMES TO CLIFF-HANGING, 
KEN FOLLETT HAS, AT 29, CLAWED INTO 
COMPETITION WITH LE CARRE 


Photographs by Ian Cook 


It is no accident that British writer Ken 
Follett’s first major work became a 
best-seller. It was just the culmination 
of a five-year plan Follett set for him¬ 
self in 1973. During that period he 
worked in a publishing house to learn 
the merchandising side—and knocked 
out no less than 10 novels. Most of them 
appeared under pen names, “because 
my agent suggested I might write bet¬ 
ter books in the future.” 

The future is now. The book is Eye 
of the Needle. One not-customarily- 
gaga critic has declared it “the best spy 
novel out of England in years,” with a 
plot on a par with Frederick Forsyth, 
prose equal to John Le Carre. Follett, 


Follett set the harrowing climax of Eye of 
the Needle on an ocean precipice like this 
one 50 miles from his Surrey home. 


29, is more restrained—but not much: 

“I don’t kid myself that I write as well 
as Le Carre, though I may get that 
good one of these days, but my sto¬ 
ries are better than his and I certainly 
write a hell of a lot better than For¬ 
syth does.” 

It’s a spare, taut style in which Fol¬ 
lett tells the chilling tale of Die Nadel 
(The Needle), the one German spy 
to elude British intelligence and spill 
the Allies’ plans to invade France. The 
Needle, a German aristocrat, succeeds 
where his colleagues fail only because 
he trusts no one, especially not his 
superiors, and uses the dirk he keeps 
in a sheath taped to his forearm with a 

CONTINUED 



















No chauvinist, Follett still makes lunch for 
wife Mary and their children, Emanuele, 
10, and Marie-Claire, 5. 


ruthless swiftness. For all that, when 
Follett introduces old Needle to a wom¬ 
an as warm and ripe as he is cold, the 
result is one of the most scorching love 
scenes in recent thriller fiction. 

The most rapid weapon this side of 
that dirk is Follett’s typewriter. “Fast is 
my normal speed,” explains the author, 
who considers 3,000 publishable 
words in 10 hours a good day. “I just 
got into the habit of putting my thoughts 
down at 40 words per minute—and 
right the first time,” he says. Never a re¬ 
vise? Well, shrugs Follett, “I never 
rewrite anything more than once.” Re¬ 
sult: He turned out the 313-page Eye in 
just three months. That, however, 
was electric typewriter time. Before he 
starts page one, Follett has already 
worked out a detailed, several-thou¬ 
sand-word road map of an outline, 
which he discusses and revises with his 
editor and his agent. It is commerce, 
after all. “I’m not under the illusion that 
the world is waiting for my thoughts to 
appear in print,” says Follett. “People 
want to be told a story, and that’s 
what I’m up to. I think of myself as a 
craftsman more than an artist.” 

Follett got his interest in the fruits of 
craftsmanship secondhand. His father 

CONTINUED 
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Try smooth Gilbey’s Gin. 

In an icy-cold mixed drink, the clean 
smooth flavor of Gilbey’s Gin 
comes through, clear and satisfying 


•The Frosty Bottle with the diamond label is an official trademark registered with the U.S. Patent* Trademark Office AS SHDOOth QS 0X|D0nSiV0 impOrt0C] QIDS. 
Distilled London Dry Gin. 80 Proof. 100% Gram Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey. Ltd.. Distr. by National Distillers Products Co. N.Y.C. 











You know how hard it is for a lyricist to get a break . . . just 
getting a pro to read your lyrics is a hassle. Well, if you want to 
have your words read and judged by the “right” people, LYRIC 
COMPETITION V is designed just for you. There are over 650 
cash prizes to be distributed, with more than $20,000 in cash to 
be awarded to talented lyricists. And the Grand Prize Winner will 
receive a$1,300.00cash award, as well as a much-sought-after 
contract offer from APRIL / BLACKWOOD MUSIC! This con¬ 
tract offer includes the option of having one of April / Blackwood’s 
composers writing an original melody to accompany your winning 
lyric. 

April / Blackwood Music is one of the most prestigious music 
publishing firms in the world. Part of the CBS music family, which 
includes Columbia, Epic, and Portrait Records, April / Blackwood 
has an impressive roster of successful writers such as Billy Joel, 
Dave Mason, Foster and Rice, Lamont Dozier, and Melanie. 
They not only have offices in Los Angeles, New York and Nash¬ 
ville, but also in over 20 countries around the world. 


LYRIC COMPETITION V is sponsored by the American 
Song Festival who, in their first five years, has awarded the 
most cash ever in creative competitions . . . over HALF A MIL¬ 
LION DOLLARS. But even more important, they’ve provided 
the opportunity to deserving lyricists and composers to have 
their material discovered and recorded by some of the world’s 
premier recording artists such as Barbra Streisand, Barry Mani- 
low, Helen Reddy, Jos6 Feliciano, Hall & Oates, Tony Orlando, 
Ray Charles, Hank Williams, Jr., The Oak Ridge Boys, Johnny 
Mathis, and Bobby Goldsboro. In addition, entrants in our com¬ 
petitions have had their material signed to major music pub¬ 
lishers, which include April / Blackwood, Chappell, Famous, Al 
Gallico, MCA, United Artists, and 20th Century. 

So sharpen your pencils and find out how you can get your 
lyrics to these difficult-to-get-to people. To obtain all the infor¬ 
mation about LYRIC COMPETITION V, simply fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us today. We’ll send you all the particulars 
on how to get closer to your dream with every word you write. 


LYRIC COMPETITION V — IT COULD BE THE BREAK YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 



Mail to: 

LYRIC COMPETITION V 

The American Song Festival® 
5900 Wilshire Blvd. West Pavilion 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

Phone (213) 937-7370 


Yes, I am interested in finding out more about the Lyric Competi¬ 
tion V. Please send me complete information and Official Entry 
Form. 

NAME:_ 

ADDRESS: ___ 

CITY: _STATE:_ZIP:_ 

BB1 


A presentation of Sterling Recreation Organization 
© 1978 American Song Festival, Inc. 









fcHormel 


Just enough for you. 

■k : " (Ti- & No leftovers with Hormel Short 

Orders™ They’re delicious little dishes 
for one person. And you can choose 
from a menu of over 20. 



Dorado Beach Hotel <$ 
Cerromar Beach Hotel $ 

Dorado Beach. Puerto Rico 


The Gracious World of 
Regent International Hotels: 
Puerto Rico/Fiji/Kuala Lumpur/ 
Bangkok/Columbo/ 
Manila/New York 


Chi Chi is golf. 

Chi Chi Rodriguez, the Dorado, the Cerromar, and those four Robert 
Trent Jones golf courses—considered by many to be among the most 
beautiful in the world. And, of course, fabulous dining, beaches, casinos, 
and so much more making Dorado and Cerromar the golfer’s paradise. 


Call LRI or Regent International 
Hotels toll-free: 

800-421-0530 Nationwide 
800-252-0277 in California 
213-652-1454 in Los Angeles 



Rock’n’roll comes second only to writing 
for “Slowhand” Follett. Buddy Holly is his 
favorite. That’s Emanuele on drums. 
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was a British internal revenue clerk. 
Young Ken grew up in a modest row 
house in Cardiff, Wales, where he read 
every genre thriller he could get his 
hands on, starting with H. G. Wells at 7 
and working up to Ian Fleming by 11. 
After the University of London, Follett 
returned to Cardiff as a cub reporter, 
covering courts and fires, then 
moved to a London daily. There, at 23, 
he wrote his first novel, about the her¬ 
oin trade, to pay for a car repair bill. 
Called The Big Needle, it had “a lot of 
sex and a hero with fancy cars, but it 
wasn’t all that bad,” says Follett. 

“I’m not ashamed of it.” Then he quit 
the news biz for the Everest paperback 
house, working up from flack to dep¬ 
uty managing director before quitting. 
His aim, though, was not corporate ad¬ 
vancement, he says, but ‘‘literary 
education: to learn how and why books 
become best-sellers.” 

Follett married his wife, Mary, when 
he was 18, she 21 and already carrying 
their son Emanuele, now 10. ‘‘A fast 
way to grow up,” muses Follett, recall¬ 
ing changing diapers while Mary 
worked as a bookkeeper so he could 
finish university. No more such grub¬ 
bing. Follett, Mary, Emanuele and 
daughter Marie-Claire, 5, are shopping 
for a $20,000 Jaguar to replace their 
Ford Cortina—and a tax-exile home in 
France. The irony and exigency of it all 
are not lost on Follett’s father, who 
now lectures at a school for tax inspec¬ 
tors. ‘‘It’s the only thing for him to do,” 
admits Martin Follett. ‘‘For a man in his 
position, taxes are punitive. He’s 
made his way right from the bottom, 
and I’d like him to hang on to as much 
of the money as he can.” 

FRED HAUPTFUHRER 
















SALLY STROTHERS 


“Her name is Mantes. 
And she’s the special 
child I sponsor. We 
share an affection for 
one another that is v 
very personal and pri¬ 
vate. But I have decid¬ 
ed to tell her story in 
the hope that I might |j§ 


can become a sponsor 


through the Christian 
II Children’s Fund. You 
"life needn ’t send any 
money right away. 
I WBB “Just send the 
P coupon. We’ll send 
you a child’s picture 
and background 
information. We’ll tell 
you her age, how she 
> lives, what she 
I wears and how your 
50c a day can help 
jp make a world of 
difference in a poor 
child’s life. 

“We’ll also tell you 
about the project where 
the child will be helped, 
and explain how you can 
write to her and receive her 
erv special letters in return. 
Please send in the coupon 
- today to learn more 
about a child 
gpiii^ you can 

help. 

“You know, 
these kids 

>« M are all in 
our family - 
yours and mine’’ 


be able to convince 41 
you to help some- “ 
one like her. 

“Marites lives in 
the Philippines. 
years ago she was an 1|f| 
eight-year-old girl with ij§ 
little hope. Her father died 3 
leaving her mother who is \ 
sick with lung disease as the \ 
only means of support for Ig 
Marites and five other children, 1 
The famil/s extreme poverty ' 
forced Marites and her two older 
sisters to go to work just to 
survive. 

“Then, thanks to the Christian 
Children’s Fund, I was able to 
sponsor her. To help give her food, 
clothing and a chance to go to 
school without taking her away 
from the family she loves. 

“For just $15 a month, you too 
can help a child like Marites. You f 
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Address. 


Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 

Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario IVI4T 1Y8. 
Statement of income and expenses available on request. 
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KAMPIliES 


Family Murdered by Communists. 


ABCNEWS 

World News Toniaht 

Weeknights 


l RANK REYNOLDS 


90% of Cancer Caused by Environment. “China...a growing check on Russian threats.” 


Doomsday Tapes”—TV for Nuclear Survival. 


Children G.I.s Left Behind. 


Then you should be watching 


fast becoming the 


most watchaUe news onTV. 


Spy Sells Russians “Keyhole” Secrets. 


Mr. Prop. 13 Campaigns For Federal Tax Cut. 


^eenn jennings 


Conclave -New Pope is Chosen. 









By Gerard Mosler 


The names of 20 prominent people are 
hidden in the maze of letters. How 
many can you find by consulting the 
brief clues? The names read forward, 
backward, up, down or diagonally, are 
always in a straight line and never 
skip letters. We have started you off 


Clues 

1 . Arrivederci Roman 

2 . Chesapeake peeker 

3 . Riding in Liz’s saddle 

4 . He’ll stop the rain 

5 f A Stone heap of trouble 

6 . Vogue arbiter 

7 . Stung in the Swarm 

8 . Britain’s other Meg 

9 . Pat in the pokey 

10 . Jump-shooting for the Senate 

11 . Shaun’s old lady 

12 .Greensgiant 

13 . City room boss 

14 . Defected danseuse 

15 . Della Donna 

16 . Miss America host 

17 . Her kids are Dahls 

18 . Knows that’s all there is 

19 . L.A. mayor of yore 

20 . Airport dasher 


by circling LOREN, the answer to 1 in 
the diagram. The names may overlap 
and letters may be used more than 
once, but not all of the letters will be 
used. Super PEOPLE sleuths should be 
able to identify 15 or more names. An¬ 
swers in next week’ issue. 


Answers to Sept. 18 Puzzle 

I. Arthur 2. Nixon 3. Fonda 4. Douglas 5. Ross 
6. Falk 7. Fixx 8. Midler 9. Lee 10. DiMaggio 

II. Savalas 12. Ingels 13. Vigoda 14. Luft 

15. Salk 16. Hampton 17. Beatrix 18. Kane 
19. Franklin 20. Paar 
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In Turkey, where the Orient still flourishes 
and the Western World begins, 
Izmira Vodka was born. 

It is a place of romance, mystery, magic, 
history. You can sense it in 
every sip of Izmira. 

We challenge you to try Izmira Vodka. 
You may never drink any other vodka. 







































FANTASTIC! 


Officially licensed NFL and college 
Superstripes from 


Available in the men’s department of most large 
JCPenney stores. Sized to fit men, women and 
children. $6.99 


This 
is 


JCPenney 




Life is a picnic for Anson Williams and Lor- 
rie Mahaffey. Their careers are surging, 
and in November it’s wedding bells. 


ON ‘HAPPY DAYS,’ POTSIE ONLY 
PINNED LORRIE MAHAFFEY; ANSON 
WILLIAMS GETS TO MARRY HER 


When 64 million viewers saw Potsie 
—handsome Anson Williams—pin his 
sorority sweetheart, Jennifer—actress 
Lorrie Mahaffey—on Happy Days ear¬ 
ly this year, ABC was swamped with 
gushy fan letters. “One woman wrote, 
‘You acted like you really cared about 
him,’ ” recalls Mahaffey. She would like 
to take credit for a deft performance, 
but fact is, she and Williams had been 
courting for 18 months before the 
episode. Beyond the pinning stage 
now, they are getting married for real 
—before a slightly smaller audience 
—in November. 

It could be a memorable autumn for 
them in another way, too. Mahaffey has 

Photographs by Jim McHugh/Sygma 


her own role as aspiring singer Mem¬ 
phis O’Hara in NBC’s new Friday night 
comedy hope, Who's Watching the 
Kids? Williams will return to Happy 
Days for a sixth season with his 
role beefed up. 

For the newlyweds-to-be, “career” 
is very much a household word, but 
they insist, “We’re not in competition 
—we’re two completely different 
talents.” The subject of children is in 
abeyance—“We’ll cross that bridge 
later,” says Mahaffey—but she’s 
already made sure that if her show is a 
hit, her husband won’t try to hold her 
back with sexist demands. “That’s 
something I had to be sure about,” she 


says. “If a man asked me to give up 
my career, he couldn’t love me.” Wil¬ 
liams has worked too hard sharpening 
his own various talents—acting, sing¬ 
ing, composing—to make such a 
request. In fact, he hasn’t been above 
a little showbiz chicanery himself to get 
ahead. “When we met,” recalls Happy 
Days co-producer Tom Miller, “he said 
he was 19. Three years later when we 
met again, he said he was 19. He’s not 
above playing the game.” (Williams, 
who portrays a college student on the 
show, is actually 29, three years 
younger than Henry Winkler.) 

Adds Miller, “Anson keeps to him¬ 
self on the set, but his mind is always 

CONTINUED 
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Another Happy Days alum, Scott Baio, ki¬ 
bitzes while Mahaffey is made up for their 
new series, Who’s Watching the Kids? 


clicking. It’s not an uncalculating mind. 
He’s very professionally prepared, and 
he knows his lines—he sees this as a 
stepping-stone.” 

To that end, he is quite capable of 
the grand overstatement—“No one 
has more adulation and fame than the 
cast of Happy Days ” (Williams did re¬ 
ceive one letter from a girl who 
“wanted me to make a baby. I said I 
couldn’t afford it.”) Now he’s trying to 
tone down what Mahaffey gently calls 
a “high energy level” that in the past 
has rubbed some people the wrong 
way. “When I started out I was 
cocky mostly out of ignorance,” says 
Anson. “Now I’m more humble.” 

Mahaffey agrees. “He’s a street 
fighter, but he’s mellowed out a lot. He 
just won’t let people push him around, 
and in this town, that’s necessary.” 

Williams grew up Anson William 
Heimlick in Burbank, the son of a tech¬ 
nical illustrator who later ran an Orange 
Julius stand. (His father, Hal, now man¬ 
ages both Anson and Lorrie.) At age 
20, Anson started going out on cast¬ 
ing calls, at one point trying out for 
summer stock. “I waited in line with 
300 people at the Los Angeles Masonic 
Temple,” he remembers. “It wasn’t El 
Slicko time. I saw my competition, 
heard great voices and had no con¬ 
fidence.” The show’s producer told 
him, “Your singing was terrible and your 
dancing worse. But Anson, you have 
something .” 

Earlier he worked as a shoe sales¬ 



Like TV classmates Donny Most, Henry 
Winkler and Ron Howard, Williams wants 
to spin off into other areas of showbiz. 


man and did occasional commercials 
while studying phys ed at Pierce Ju¬ 
nior College. He won the Potsie role 
on the Happy Days pilot in an audi¬ 
tion. Playing even third banana to 
Winkler and Ron Howard has obviously 
boosted his career, but Williams wants 
to diversify. He once despaired 
about his future in music—“I was writ¬ 
ing terrible songs”—but as Potsie he 
has tried again, with much greater suc¬ 
cess. As a performer, he was the 
opening act for C&W star Tanya Tuck¬ 
er in 1976. “I was El Pop-O,” he admits, 
“but I learned to respect country mu¬ 
sic.” More recently he has played fairs 
and clubs across the country. He and 
partner Ron Rose have also composed 
10 tunes for Happy Days. 

Williams has vast ambitions. “I’d 
like to have a production company 
involved in developing and producing 
films, special things for television and 
a music end for writing songs, signing 
talent and creating a label,” he 
says. Money isn’t the only objective. 
“From Happy Days being a hit, 
it’s become El Cusho time. I’m very ap¬ 
preciative. But it’s not very 
satisfying.” 

Mahaffey is an “Army brat”—her fa¬ 
ther is a major general—who grew up 
on posts in Germany and the U.S. She 
sang four-part harmony with her 
three younger sisters in church and 
later joined a Virginia high school mad¬ 
rigal choir that performed at the Nixon 
White House and at Carnegie Hall. At 


18, she began working in the Opryland 
variety shows in Nashville where Wil¬ 
liams came to perform two years later. 
After dashing home to wash her hair, 
she introduced herself at a rehearsal, 
and, as he says, “We just both knew 
that was it.” 

Several months later she migrated 
to L.A. to be near him and to break 
out of her pure country mold. “I 
knocked on every door where there 
was live entertainment in Pasadena, 
Glendale and Burbank,” she says. 
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Anson and Lorrie, judging a basset hound contest in Griffith Park, find their hands full. His two, Country and Beau, weren’t entered. 


At one point she played a Holiday Inn 
with a rock band and, “after paying 
my manager,” she remembers, “I had 
$70 left for two weeks.” At Williams’ 
suggestion, some Happy Days exec¬ 
utives went to see Lorrie perform 
at a Ramada Inn near L.A. Airport. Six 
months later they hired her to appear 
in two segments. 

Mahaffey claims that, as a relic of 
her peripatetic childhood, she’s “driv¬ 
en crazy by anything that’s too 
permanent. It would bother me career- 


wise if Who's Watching the Kids? 
packed down tomorrow, but I expect 
it.” Marriage, she hastens to add, is 
an exception—“You look for stability 
in relationships.” 

Not that they don’t argue. “I’m real 
Jewish about it,” says Williams. “Yell! 
Scream! Get it out and then make 
up. We’ve argued in some strange 
places because I forget there are peo¬ 
ple around.” (One set-to lasted three 
days. “My fault,” Williams says. “I 
was so used to doing my thing that 


it took time to get used to a 50-50 
relationship.”) 

One frequent sticking point is Ma- 
haffey’s habitual tardiness (a Southern 
legacy, she pleads). Another might 
someday be his mania for movies—on 
a recent Saturday the couple took in 
five of them—but they both realize 
there’s a method to it. Says Williams: 
“Someday I may be directing a mov¬ 
ie. The worst thing that could happen is 
to get to be a big shot—and not be 
prepared.” SUE ELLEN JARES 
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Do You Read Me? Stripes are strictly op¬ 
tional at the federal medium-security prison 
in Pleasanton, Calif., and inmate Patty 
Hearst has extended the free-dress code to 
include free speech. The controversial kid¬ 
nap victim turned bank robber sometimes 
sports a T-shirt, a gift from her younger sister 
Anne, which reads PARDON ME on the front 
and, on the flip side, BEING KIDNAPPED IS 
ALWAYS HAVING TO SAY YOU’RE SORRY. 



it. I don’t think I’m going to try it again. My im¬ 
pulse has always been to be alone.” But 
having thus cried in his beer, Steiger does 
not fall victim to a foolish consistency. “I am 
not setting my face against romance,” he 
explains. “It’s just that at my age [53] I find 
it kind of dull to go out dating again and play¬ 
ing the games of courtship. I’m waiting for 
romance to come along and kick me in the 
backside.” 


Something Real On location for The Ma¬ 
gician in Germany, Oscar winner Louise (One 
Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest) Fletcher, 43— 
who last year separated from her husband 
of 17 years and took up with 23-year-old Mor¬ 
gan Mason, son of actor James—explained 
her philosophy: “It’s only when you’re pre¬ 
pared to risk everything that you can 
experience real love or real friendship or 
real anything.” And how do her sons, ages 
14 and 15, react to a man less than 10 years 
their senior? “They like him a lot,” says 
Fletcher, “and he relates to them in an ‘even’ 
way.” In fact, “When they first met him, all 
they wanted to know about was what kind of 
car he drove. Thank God they didn’t call him 
Uncle Morgan.” 

Fritz Fumes Shortly after Vice-President 
Walter Mondale got Hubert Humphrey’s long¬ 
time assistant David Gartner a post on the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission, it 
came to light that Gartner owned stocks that 
might pose a conflict of interest. So Pres¬ 
ident Carter called for the commissioner’s 
resignation, but Gartner (who as a member of 
an independent government body can’t be 
fired by the President) has refused to 
leave. Peeved at old friend Gartner’s refusal 
to resign, Mondale asked for—and received 
back—the autographed pictures he had 
sent him. 

Romance Afoot “I’m heading back on the 
road to loneliness again,” sighs Rod (W. C. 
Fields) Steiger, whose divorce from Sherry 
Nelson is in the works. “I’ve been married 
three times and I guess I’m not very good at 



Louise Fletcher: 
Hello, young lover 



Menachem Begin: 

The critic meets the author 



Maybe, Luke Baby Long long ago (well, 
1974) in a fall TV season now far, far away, 
two young actors were mightily disheartened 
when their series, The Texas Wheelers , 
flopped after four episodes. But now, no 
doubt, they feel differently: Had Wheelers 
caught on, Gary Busey might not have had 
time to make his current movie hit, The Bud¬ 
dy Holly Story, and perhaps Mark Hamill 
would never have become Luke Skywalker 
in Star Wars. 

Furthermore 

• During their 11 V 2 -hour flight to the U.S. 
summit conference, members of the Israeli 
delegation idled away some of their time 
watching two movies, Rollercoaster and Ob¬ 
session. But Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin ignored the thrillers for a book he just 
couldn’t put down. His choice? Anwar Sa¬ 
dat’s Revolt on the Nile. 

• Although it’s 16 months before New Hamp¬ 
shire holds 1980’s first presidential primary, 
it may be worth noting that the keynote 
speaker at the Granite State’s Democratic 
convention dinner next week in Manchester 
will be Sen. Ted Kennedy. 

• Asked if he plans to retire now that he has 
turned 65, astronomer Sir Bernard Lovell, di¬ 
rector of Britain’s famous Jodrell Bank 
Observatory, replied: “Heavens, no.” 

• It required 23 takes before Guardian An¬ 
gel director Jacques Fournier would approve 
a take of tyro actress Margaret Trudeau’s 
first embrace. “The first screen kiss is very 
important for a girl,” Margaret explained. But 
co-star Francis Lemaire complained: “She 
gave me her cold.” 
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Margaret Trudeau: 
She missed 23 busses 
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The "Lost Dutchman"gold mine 

s™ 1 near the .e!“ e wh< 

we mda case of C.C. 


We heard tales of hidden gold in the 
mountains east of Phoenix. They tell 
how miners who discovered .it were 
mysteriously massacred. How an old 
prospector, "The Dutchman/' rediscov¬ 
ered it. And how he, too, took its secret 
to the grave. 

We searched the same canyons 
the Dutchman had followed. 

These mountains seemed a natural 
place to hide a case of Canadian Club. 
So we found a wrangler, and with our 
C.C. tied on a surefooted mule, we set 
out. We would seek a hiding place 
among the sites of the Dutchman's 
legend...and perhaps his gold too. His 
last words were 
about a needle¬ 
like rock near his 
mine. So we kept 
such a rock in sight 
as we followed 
narrow canyons. 

C.C. and moun¬ 
tain stream water. 

With nightfall, 
we pitched camp 


below the needle-rock, and toasted our 
saddle sores- with C.C. Next day we 
rode northwest to a well-traveled 
"Indian trail" and soon buried the 
Canadian Club. To find it, seek a place 
on that trail where the needle-rock is in 
sight, then head for lakes that weren't 
here when the Dutchman was. 

A strange rock, an abandoned camp. 

Seek the rock pictured here (it won't 
look this way from the trail) and ride 
toward it. Follow a trail that's more 
stream bed in places, past a lone cactus 
that grows from a high rock outcrop¬ 
ping, to the end. Near here we made 
camp again 'neath a small tree where 
the distant needle-rock can be seen. 
Within sight of our fire, we buried our 
case of Canadian Club. 

We wish you better luck in your 
search for the buried case of Canadian 
Club than those who've sought the 
Dutchman's gold. But be warned: this 
rugged country is unforgiving. So if the 
trail seems too rigorous, you can strike it 
rich at any bar or package store. Just say, 
"C.C., please." 





"The Best In The House"® in 87 lands. 
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Beginning Sept. 4, get more clues 
by calling 800-221-4686. In N.Y.call 800-522-7517. 








“UsTareyton smokers 
would rather 
than fight!” 

Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn’t 
have Tareyton’s activated 
charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute for 
Tareyton lights. 

Kings 8mg.tar .7mg.nic. 

100’s 9mg.tar.8mg.nic. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


row TAR 


Only 8 mg. tar 


Only9mg.tar 


Tareyton lights: 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine.- Tareyton long lights: 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 












